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Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co.. .Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers for 54 Years of Famous St. Francis Basin 
Southern Hardwood Lumber and Oak Flooring. 
Mills at Marked Tree, Ark. 





Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc. . Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine @ Hardwoods @ Cypress 





Anderson-Tully Company ...Memphis, Tenn. 


For 54 Yrs. Mfrs. Southern Hardwoods—Gum, Plywood. 
Semi-Finished Hardwood Dimension. Oak Firg., Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 5 Modern Band Mills 





Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co.. .Savannah, Ga. 


Mirs. Southern Hardwoods, Pine, Coast Type Red _ Cypress. 
Can grade- & trade-mark. Planing Mills, Modern Dry Kilns. 
5 R. R. connect’ns. Prompt water shipm’ts, foreign, coastwise. 





J. E. Stone Lbr. Co.....Nacogdoches, Texas 


Southern Hardwoods—Band-Sawn—Lignasan-Dipped—Can Kiln- 
Dry—Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Planing Mill Facilities. 


Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co...Augusta, Ga. 


Southern Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine. Annual capacity 
over 200,000,000 feet. Band Mills in N. Carolina, S. Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi. 








Woods Lumber. Co..........Memphis, Tenn. 
Band Mills at 
Memphis, Tenn.—Clarendon, Ark.—Greenville, Miss. 
Lignasan-Dipped Hardwoods 
“From Woods to Consumer’ 





Pine Plume Lbr. Co. 59! .Montgomery, Ala. 


Manufacturers Southern Hardwoods and Yellow Pine—Air or 
Kiln-Dried—Straight or Mixed C-.. Serving the Lumber Trade 
since b 





Chicago Mill and Lbr. Co.......Chicago, Ill. 


111 W. Washington St. Since 1881 
Band-Sawn Delta Hardwoods and Cypress 
Operating Four Modern Band Mills . 





E. Sondheimer Co..........Sondheimer, La. 


Manufacturers Southern Hardwoods and Louisiana Cypress. 
Slack Barrel Cooperage. 
Serving the Trade Since 1872. 


ARDWOODS 


Hardwoods that Satisfy 


The South, long famous for the quality and variety of its Hard- 
woods, has a just-right Hardwood for every purpose. While 
wartime conditions make it difficult to maintain production, the 
leading producers and distributors on this page will supply you 
so far as possible with all available sizes and grades. 


Augusta Hardwood Co........Augusta, Ga. 


Mirs. High-Grade Band-Sawn Planing Mills 
Pine . . Hardwood . . Cypress Dry Kilns 
Air-Dried Roofers . . Timbers 





Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.......Clarks, La. 


Band-Sawn Forked Leaf White Oak, Cherry Bark Red Oak, 
Red and Sap Gum, Poplar, Cypress, Oak Flooring. 
Mixed or Car Lots. 





Wax Lumber Co...........Woodville, Miss. 


Manufacturers Band-Sawn Hardwoods and Southern Pine. 
Specializing in Cherry Bark Red Oak, Magnolia and Poplar. 
nual Cut, 20 million feet. 





McGraw-Curran Lbr. Co... Yazoo City, Miss. 


Band Sawn Southern Hardwoods. Specializing in Deep Swamp 
Cypress, Cherry Bark Red Oak. Delta Red Gum and Tupelo 
and the famous Yazoo Beech. 





Lightsey Brothers....Miley, South Carolina 


Monufacturers of Southem Hardwoods, Cypress and North 
Carolina Pine. Modern Kilns & Planing Mill Facilities. End- 
Matched Pine, Oak, Maple & Gum Flooring. 





J. M. Jones Lbr. Co..........Natchez, Miss. 


Mirs. All Southem Hardwoods and Cypress—Dowicide-Dipped. 
Planing Mills and Dry Kilns. Normal Stock, 12 Million Feet. 
Also Yellow Pine Boards. 





Bailey Lumber Company, Ltd. ..Laurel, Miss. 


Successors to Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. 


Manufacturers of Southern Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 
years of satisfactory service to the trade. 





Miller & Co., Inc..Selma, Ala.. Jackson, Tenn. 


Operating 5 Bandmills, producin racticall i 

Southern Hardwoods; also Tatow’ Bios. Weusel sista anal 

able 30,000,000’°. Own ae | kilns, surfacers, resaws. Modem 
throughout. 





Angelina Hardwood Company. Lufkin, Texas 


_ _Mills_at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 
Louisiana Red Cypress and Southern ardwoods. 
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Imogene Wolcott Home, Carl Koch: Architect. 


New L-0-F insulated windowpane makes Daylight 
Engineering thoroughly practical in every climate 





You can now plan the windows for your postwar houses as large as you 
want them. Flood them with cheerful sunshine . . . provide rooms with excit- 
ing, clear views of outdoor beauty. You can now have these benefits of 
Daylight Engineering without worry about excessive heat losses. Rooms also 
can be kept cooler in summer. 

Thermopane—the revolutionary new Libbey-Owens:Ford windowpane 
that insulates—makes this possible. Thermopane fits into a modified single 
sash, just like an ordinary single pane of glass. 

Thermopane comes in a wide range of sizes—from 8” x 8” up to 
60” x 100”. You can have it with various thickness of glass. For extreme 
conditions, Thermopane can be made with whatever number of panes of 
glass the need requires. 

Here is an important forward step in house construction—a step that 
can give the houses you design, build or finance more comfort, more 


efficiency, and more appeal. Get the facts about Thermopane now. Write to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1774 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Copyright 1944, Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Co. 





with the 





BONDERMETIC SEAL 











4 important features 


of Thermopane 


INSULATING AIR SPACE. The 

layer of air inside the Thermo- 
pane units is scientifically cleaned, 
dried and hermetically-sealed at the 
factory. This sealed-in air gives 
Thermopane its high insulating 
efficiency. 


BONDERMETIC SEAL. This pa- 

tented, weatherproof, metal- 
to-glass seal bonds the two panes 
of glass into one unit to prevent 
dirt and moisture from entering the 
air space. 


CLEAR VISION. The dry air is 

sealed in with the patented 
bond to prevent frost or condensa- 
tion from forming on the inner sur- 
faces of the panes of glass. 


ONLY TWO SURFACES TO 

CLEAN. The glass surfaces in- 
side a unit are specially cleaned at 
the factory .. . and stay clean! 
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LIBBEY: OWENS « FORD 
a Gneat Name in GLASS 
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Taking the Count 


F COURSE YOU’VE the 


seen 
statement put out by the Bureau 


of the Census; that this year 
there are more women than men 
of voting age. 

It’s the first time in the history of 
presidential elections that there have 
been such goings-on. The Bureau 
speaks of “the amazing change of sex 
ratio in the whole population—the 
conversion from the male excess of 
2,800,000 in 1910 to the present female 
majority.” 

As recently as four years ago Uncle 
Sam had 359,419 more nephews than 
nieces in the voting-age bracket. But 
this year the women are out ahead; 
and Uncle announces that he has 
579,217 more nieces than nephews who 
are old enough to go to the polls. 
This includes all U. S. citizens; those 
in uniform and in foreign service as 
well as those at home. 

This is one of those sets of figures 
that lend themselves to wisecracks; 
and if you feel whimsical go right 
ahead and do your stuff. Personally, 
I’ve never had much luck getting 
worked up over any phase of the so- 
called “battle of the sexes.” Most 
of the pointing with pride and view- 
ing with alarm in that corner of the 
human pasture never seemed to mean 
much. 

There are several things you can 
be pretty sure of, in regard to any 
set of figures put out by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In the first place, these figures will 
be highly accurate, and they’ll have 
some broad and general public im- 
portance. In the second place, they’ll 
not be inspired by partisan interests. 
Don’t be fooled by the incidental fact 
that the statistics mentioned above 
have to do with voters. They’re 
not partisan figures. If you were 
chairman of a national committee, 
what changes in strategy would you 
make because voter distribution had 
shifted in four years by a fraction of 
one percent? I can’t think of any, 
either. But, on the other hand a 
steady and continuing shift of this 
kind, through the years, can be im- 


10 


portant to department stores, clothing 
manufacturers, catalog houses, insur- 
ance companies, boards of education, 
university regents and on through a 
long list that includes builders and 
lumber dealers. 

J. C. Capt, the Director of the 
Census, is a neighbor of ours; lives 
in the big apartments on the other 
side of the street. J. C. is known 
to practically every one in Washing- 
ton. He’s an able and colorful official; 
and, like all Texans, he was born with 
a flair for politics. It’s prcbably more 
accurate to say that he has a great 
gift for merchandising; that is, he 
knows people and how to deal with 
them on the basis of honest service. 

He’s known by his hats. They’re 
not the traditional ten-gallon Stetsons 
of the Southwest. Whether or not 
they’re made to his own design, 1 
wouldn’t know; but they definitely set 
off his face and figure, and his friends 
can always locate him in a crowd. He 
has several interests for his hours of 
ease; though these hours are becom- 
ing few and far between. He has 
about an equal fondness for dog 
shows and music. For years he had 
the same box for the symphony con- 
certs, and one of his prized possessions 
is a vast library of records. And 
also a knowledge of good food. 

The Bureau of the Census is one 
of the old agencies of government; 
if I remember correctly, goes back to 
Washington’s first term as President. 
It’s been one of the useful and de- 
pendable agencies of government. 
But until almost our own time the 
Bureau centered its attention and la- 
bors on that ten-year counting of the 
population. Personnel would be built 
up enormously; and the work would 
mount to fever heat until the counting 
was finished and the figures analyzed. 
Then a skeleton organization would 
carry on until the next big count wa; 
due. 

It was basically a wasteful and in- 
efficient use of personnel. Scarcely 
would the employees be trained when 
they’d be laid off. Then, too, it be- 
came clear that efficient government 
needed more figures, and figures that 
were more frequently collected. The 


change to a_ general fact-finding 
agency, constantly in action, was 
started before J. C. took over. But 


he has had a long experience with 


by Robert ¥. Kerr 
Y 








gathering and analyzing statistics; 
and the progress of the Bureau under 
his direction has been notable. It is 
constantly making special studies, on 
request from other government agen- 
cies; sometimes nation wide, some- 
times quite local. 

Much of this is done on a “sampling 
basis.” That’s the method used by 
the poll organizations. These private 
organizations and the Census seldom 
if ever work in the same fields; but 
they do use similar tools. It’s essen- 
tially a straw vote; but it is so 
weighted, analyzed and adjusted that 
the results can be accepted with con- 
fidence. It’s no_ reflection on the 
private polls to say they’ve learned 
much of their technique from J. C.’s 
Bureau or to add that they’re content 
if they can approach J. C.’s reputa- 
tion for hitting the facts on the nose. 

But he’s always finding ways to use 
charts and figures. Some time ago 
he brought Mrs. Kerr and me home 
from a dinner; and on the way he 
got to talking about Congressmen and 
how to understand and get along with 
them. This is his formula; one you 
might like to try: 

Just make a pencil list of how your 
Congressman voted during a period of 
a couple of months. Every vote; im- 
portant or unimportant. This is NOT 
a measure of how hard the Congress- 
man worked. His hardest work may 
be done in committees. But the voting 
record is a picture of the man, him- 
self; his philosophy of government, 
his attitude toward special groups of 
citizens, his understanding of finance, 
his independence and courage. It’s 
a complete picture. Incidentally, many 
Congressmen are doing a better job 
than their constituents realize. This 
little chart will show up that fact. 
Also incidentally, many constituents 
crab about their representatives in 
Congress without understanding their 
own complaints. The chart ought to 
make that clear, too. Maybe con- 
stituent and representative are both 
doing all right. Maybe one or both 
ought to be jacked up a bit. The 
little list of accurate voting statistics 
will be a useful tool. 

In any event, better keep a respect- 
ful eye on those Census releases. A 
Ict of intelligence, understanding and 
personality behind them! 
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ia Vie ering OSTWAR STEERING and policy committees of the National 





en- Retail Lumber Dealers Association will meet again in a few 
ne- days with the intention of formulating definite plans to recom- 
7" for Lumber mend to all lumber dealers. 

by Knowing the personnel of these committees, it is safe to assume that 
ate whatever plans they make will be predicated on complete knowledge 
om * of the opportunity and responsibility of the lumber dealer in his com- 
but Retailers munity, and full awareness that the dealer is going to be a target for 
er new and aggressive competition the moment building restrictions are 
ot lifted. 

ante This new competition is not only shaping itself rapidly, but in many 
the cases, openly declaring itself. It is forming its lines and getting ready 
1ed to make assaults on the gains already consolidated by lumbermen before 
22'S the war. It can be expected from real estate operators, operative build- 
1 ers, perhaps some carpenter builders, and from department stores, mail 
i order houses, cooperative buying enterprises and chain stores. It can 
ase be hard competition and even dangerous competition unless lumber 
1z0 dealers formulate just as complete and aggressive merchandising plans 
me as those they will have to meet, and make fullest use of the strategic 
bee position they have built and held up to now. 

ith Thus, we hope that when the committees meet they will see broadly 
0 a twofold job. One, to define the function of the postwar dealer as 

the sales agent and recognized authority for home building and repair 

yur in his community, and provide such educational media as may be re- 
of quired to train him in the fulfillment of that function. Second, to ac- 
ol quaint the public with the easily demonstrable stability, dependability 
ung and specialized knowledge of the retailer in all matters pertaining to 
ay lumber and building materials, and their application in the field of light 
ng occupancy construction. 

m- Both of these objectives, in our opinion, are necessary, and neither 
~ is difficult of accomplishment. Dealers, before the war, capitalizing on 
me their reputations for longevity in business, highly ethical trade practices 
t’s and excellent judgment in selecting materials to offer their customers, 
ny had already gone far in the development of selling homes, farm build- 
job ings and repair and maintenance service as packages. All that is needed 
“4 in the way of defining the postwar function and providing educational 
nl media is expansion and elaboration of developments already estab- 
in lished. All that is needed in the way of a public relations program is a 
eir presentation of the dealers’ record. 

to That the position of the lumber dealer is going to be attacked from 
i so many sources should not be a matter for worry. It is simply proof 
th of the recognized strength of his position. But it should be a matter 
he to stir all lumbermen to united offensive action. We hope and believe 
ics that such action will result from the committee meetings of the National 
this month. 

ct- 

A 

nd 
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A Statement of Postwar Policy 


by Charles A. Upson, 


| Company 
President, The Upson 


Lockport, N. Y. 
















Business analysts told us America’s entry into the war 


would put 25% of her lumber dealers out of business. 


“Maybe 35%. Maybe even 50%,” they said. 


But we had seen the Lumber Dealer face adversity before. 
We had seen him overcome discouraging difficulties. For the past 32 years, the sale of our products has 
We hod com tin wie been based on a 100% dealer policy. We expect to 


continue that policy postwar. 
And now again American business has cause to marvel 


i i ;, , ; Ou t is i i nd ur 
at the adaptability, ingenuity and downright inherent r product is one which has been in great demand by o 


; ' armed forces. When w again able to ship our prod- 
toughness of the typical American Lumber Dealer. wat oe ee phate) P 


uct in ample volume for civilian use, we look forward 


Today, while he still has staggering problems to meet: once more to supplying the full requirements of Amer- 


while some of his friends of the past are questioning his ica’s resourceful retailer—the legitimate Lumber Dealer. 


ability to cope with postwar merchandising, we affirm 


our continued faith in him. Cer wsRro DU hen 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily tdentified By The Famous Blue-Center 


STRONG-BILT PANELS — approximately 34” thick — for new construction. KUVER-KRAK 
PANELS—14,” thick—/for covering cracked plaster. UPSON-PROCESSED BOARD—3,¢” thick 


—for display and general utility uses. DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE—for kitchen and bath. 
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Revised L-335 was issued June 
23, to take effect Aug. 1. Predic- 
tions about it, made in this jour- 
nal, were reasonably correct. But, 
because this is a shift to a new 
control method, the industry will 
of necessity have to go through a 
‘sweating out” process in master- 
ing details. 


Not all the accompanying orders 
have been issued, as of this writ- 
ing. The NRLDA thinks this is just 
as well; thinks that, starting with 
the general principles, the indus- 
try can best absorb the new program piece-meul; 
adds that it may take at least one quarter's experi- 
ence to smooth out the operations. 


First thing to remember is the effective date. Until 
Aug. 1, procurement and distribution continue under 
previous rules. Second thing to remember is that 
after Aug. 1 no mill and no distributor can ship 
lumber without a certificate or directive. The rest 
is detail; tough, but workable. 


Other control orders—M-208, L-218, L-290, M-361, 
M-364—have been or will be lifted, and L-335 will 
take over. The WFA farm program will be essen- 
tially what it has been, these past months, under the 
Emergency Farm Lumber Program; with certificates 
issued to farmers by War Boards. 


Watch for the question and answer release by the 
Lumber Division. These officials have been sweat- 
ing out the new program; know what questions will 
come up. Orders have to be written in certain 
ways to have legal standing; have to be supple- 
mented by official explanations. 


The probable duration of the war continues as an 
indirect but pronounced factor in all phases of busi- 
ness planning. It is becoming serious in effect; is of 
course one of those things that can't be known in 
advance but that can't be retired to silence. 


Predictions are reported from very high sources 
that the Germans will collapse soon; probably with- 
in weeks, possibly within days. On the other hand, 
this is called ‘widespread and willful optimism” by 
worried observers who say the current war news is 
good; PROVIDED it isn’t given the wrong meaning. 


All of us want the war to end right now. Some of 
us think if we say it's going to end it will end. So 
we resent cautious talk and call:it defeatism. Tall 
talk is traditionally American; generally okeh, ex- 
cept for one thing. That's when we talk ourselves 
into jumping before the firemen hold the net. 

Because we so much want the war to end now, 
it's rather salutary to listen to the men who are wor- 
ried by “willful optimism.” This page has listened 
to an Army officer; an engineer, to whom peace will 
bring ever larger personal opportunities. He wants 
the war to end. 


But he doesn’t think it will end soon. He calls 
attention to Germany's 300 divisions; to the fact that 
if the Nazis surrender they have nowhere to go and 
little to hope. They'll be defeated in time, of course; 
but they're still dangerous and capable of the hard- 
est battles of the war. 

Russia at one time had lost the richest part of her 
European territory; but Russia rallied and threw the 
invaders out. The Allies hold half or more of Italy 
and about one percent of France. Germany proper 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


hasn't been invaded, save by air bombing. We 
could be near the end; could be a long way from 
the end. 


Why say these gloomy things? Because, says the 
General, this wishful optimism is hampering the war 
effort. Manufacturers resent going on with muni- 
tions making when competitors are preparing to 
re-convert. War regulations are being ignored. 
War-bond sales go slowly. Labor troubles mount. 
Musings over the return of peace, says the General, 
obscure the road to Berlin. 


Expect more labor difficulties. The landings in 
Normandy hushed these things down; but only tem- 
porarily. Those who should know say it's the 
strategy of labor leaders to get what they hope will 
be permanent increases in basic wages BEFORE 
the war ends. At least a long start. 


Labor strategy holds that pressure for wage in- 
creases is most potent when the industrial output is 
large. The end of the war will see industrial cut- 
backs or at least industrial shifts. Labor hopes to 
have the higher base pay before that happens; 
hopes that the reduction of overtime will cushion 
any recession without too many layoffs. 

Important factor, from our immediate point of 
view, is that labor wants this basic wage adjust- 
ment BEFORE the war ends. Hence, the more 
plausible the rumors of impending peace, the more 
certain we are of labor pressure. Observers expect 
these wage efforts this summer; early in the fall 
at least. 


New OPA law hasn't much changed price control. 
Wholesalers & manufacturers can delay action on 
enforcement for a time. Policies on farm prices re- 
main about the same. Some changes in rent con- 
trol; but the meaning isn't too clear. Enforcement 
of price regulations in the retail field has been some- 
what strengthened. 


Steel is tight. especially on plate. Lumber output 
of course will be well below needs this quarter; 
though that word “needs” can have a hundred in- 
terpretations. To say that production will be 12 
percent under needs is little more than to say it 
would be nice to have that much more. 


Take all the regulations off, and the country could 
absorb 20, 30, even 40 percent more lumber than is 
now being produced. It gets to be just day dream- 
ing. We're limited pretty closely to production. 
That's the reason the new lumber program is tied 
to estimated quarterly production. 

Re-conversion continues along lines predicted on 
this page. Policy of chief interest is WPB’s stand 
that competitive factors as among plants will carry 
little weight. That is, the agency will NOT hold all 
competitors back until all can start even. 
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Cashing In 
With l-47 


There’s a market in the sale of 
remodeling materials --- but the 
work must be planned step by 
step to keep it within limitations 


vex IN WARTIME there are merchandising op- 
“~ portunities, and at present the remodeling of houses 
offers a sizable market. The dealer who directs some 
of his advertising specifically to remodeling will un- 
cover prospects—and possibly some business that can 
be grouped into the following categories: (1) Direct 
sales of materials, if available, up to the maximum al- 
lowed under L-41; (2) A series of continuous sales if 
the remodeling project can be divided into steps; (3) 
Possible approval of a project exceeding $200 (present 
L-41 maximum) if it is a hardship case submitted to 
and approved by FHA under Form WPB 2896. 

Here is an actual story that illustrates how this 
merchandising opportunity can work out in practice. 
It is the story of a home completed only five years ago 
in a medium size mid-western city—a home from 
which the dealer would least expect an order for re- 
modeling materials. 

Five years ago a young couple with one child turned 
up at the offices of a local lumber retailer. They had 
a lot and a small amount of cash, and with this limited 
equity, a minimum four room house, 24x28 feet was 
designed, financed and built as shown in the accom- 
panying plan. 

The husband, now promoted to foreman in a local 
war plant, is making good wages and has been able 
to make substantial payments on this home. 

Shortly after building, a second child was born to 
the family. The living room is not large, and the 
couple became interested in changing the attic to pro- 
vide extra sleeping room. As the original design is 
a Cape Cod, the attic space is large enough to pro- 
vide two large bed rooms at a minimum of expense. 

Since the owner is making extra good money it is 
financially possible to make the improvements at this 
time. After the war, when automobiles, radios, tele- 


Explanation of Plans—A: The house as it was originally built. B: 
The proposed changes in the second floor. C: The completed 
living room. 
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vision, refrigerators and other consumer goods are 
bidding for this surplus cash it might be harder to 
get the business. 

When building the original home, the mechanically- 
trained owner, was able to contribute a good deal of 
his own labor. By using this same experience now, 
it will be possible for him to obtain maximum results 
under the $200 limit imposed by L-41, because he can 
spend most of the money for material. There is also 
a possibility that if the progress of the war permits, 
the restrictions will be modified and the limit will go 
back to $500 where it was last year. The remodeling 
project already started could then be accelerated and 
carried to an earlier completion. 


Step Number One 


The original construction of the home under dis- 
eussion was of one-half inch plaster board and texture 
paint, so the first step in conversion was simple. The 
partition between the living room and bed room was 
removed, and the material thus salvaged was used to 
box in the hall at the head of the stairs. 

This almost doubled the size of the living room. A 
partly open one side Colonial stair was then installed 
with a millwork cost of $85. To complete the enclosure 
of the second floor, only a small amount of plaster 
board and a door opening was necessary. The living 
room was then redecorated with texture paint, thus 
completing the first floor. 

The home had a 12 foot strip of attic floor installed 
when first built. This makes it possible to use the 
second floor for temporary sleeping rooms. Thus was 
the first step in remodeling completed within L-41 
restrictions. 


Step Number Tue 


Cutting through the roof on the rear slope about 
two feet in from each edge along the side of the 
rafter makes it possible to jack up this center panel 
for a dormer, pivoted at the ridge and supported at 
the rear wall line with 6-0 studs. The dormer thus 





created needs only to be sheathed with plaster sheath- 
ing or insulating sheathing. A small amount of finish 
lumber and some shingles at the side of the dormer 
completes this step. If owner labor is used this step 
can also be finished within L-41 limits. The inclusion 
of two new windows in the rear will give cross 
ventilation. 


Step Number Three 


Blanket insulation is now installed as are partitions 
to separate the rooms. Walls and ceilings are then 
covered with wall board or plaster board as preferred. 
Gable louvers are installed for ventilating areas over 
insulation for added coolness in summer and con- 
densation control in winter. 

In this case, the regional WPB office handed down 
an interpretation that attic insulation (such as Bal- 
salm wool, mineral wool, etc.) and the labor to install 
it was not subject to L-41 limitations. However, 
wallboard to be used in finishing rooms is considered 
as construction. 

This step-by-step method of remodeling offers good 
merchandising possibilities. At present, sales are 
limited to $200 per year—so obviously the initial sale 
cannot be high. But the eventual aggregate of sales 
will be impressive. 

Hardship Cases 

Suppose that this family had three, four or five 
children instead of two, and were crowded into the 
same four room house. The need for conversion of 
the home would then be more pressing, and the project 
could be submitted to FHA as a hardship case. FHA 
has approved a limited number of such applications 
and has granted a rating of AA3 for the procurement 
of materials. When this is approved the entire project 
can be completed at one time and need not come 
within the $200 limit. 

Applications for hardship cases should be submitted 
to FHA on form WPB 2896. The best way to test 
the sales possibilities is to develop and submit a 
number of applications to determine the type of case 
most likely to be approved. 





Exterior view of the house. All 
usable space was originally 
confined to the first floor, but 
now the attic is being con- 
verted into bedrooms, and the 
living room will be expanded 
in size. 
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Building My House ina Classroom’ 


the organization of the Denver 

Home Planning Institute, and 

it was rewarded with gratify- 
ing returns. It is the largest and 
most complete of the several such 
training courses patterned on the 
“Portland Plan” in that all the 
lumber dealers, department stores, 
savings and loan, brick interests 
and other classifications of busi- 
ness directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in home building are giving 
their financial support to the In- 
stitute. This support consists of 
the raising of a $50,000 fund for a 
two year period. Supporting in- 
terests are contributing close to 
$100,000 worth of free advertising 
to the Institute in their own news- 
paper space and on their radio pro- 
grams. (See the Industrial Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan ad reproduced 
here.) The Denver Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors the program 
but does not finance it except to 
furnish office space and facilities 
such as telephone, light, etc. 

The Denver Home Planning In- 
stitute is a non-profit community 
program. Nearly 90 percent of the 
fund raised is being spent on an 
advertising program, and to obtain 
top notch speakers for the class 
sessions. The promotion was or- 
ganized by a Denver advertising 
agency, Lane-Freiberger, and con- 
sisted of five special efforts. 

1. Strategically located semi- 
spectacular painted boards; and 
incidentally, obtaining outdoor 
boards in Denver is quite a prob- 
lem as there have never been any 
blackout restrictions. 


2. Coupon advertisements in the 
Denver Post, Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Monitor, 15 inches by 
three columns. 


3. One minute radio broadcasts 
over all the stations in Denver; 
planned publicity in the newspapers 
and every local paper and maga- 
zine. 

4. Double street car cards in 
every street car and bus, which 
was an exact duplication of the 
general outdoor boards. 

5. Attractive leaflet distributed 
in savings & loans, real estate of- 
fices, lumber dealers and building 
supply firms. 

The promotion campaign drew 
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WHEN YOUR DREAMS 
CAN COME TRUE 
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You Can Have the Money to 
Build Your New Home 


For the first time, you have an opportunity to put your patriotic 
savings into the finest home planning program ever offered Den- 
ver residents. A program that will make dreams come true... 
provide jobs for returning servicemen. 


The Denver Home Planning Institute offers the easiest, quickest; most 
pleasant way to accumulate the necessary down-payment for a new 
home, or to provide the funds to 
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this month THERE IS NO 
CHARGE FOR THESE CLASSES 


Register, NOW. Use the coupon below, or 
phone for detailed information, TODAY... 


“/lé DENVER HOME PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 


1726 Champa Street 







Sponsored by 
THE DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE || 
: 





Send for FREE 
Circular 
MAIL THIS COUPON — re | 
TODAY acl Phong KE 321) 





625 enrollees in the course. Attend- 
ance is so large that each class ses- 
sion is staged twice, for two 
crowds. To be eligible an enrollee 
must show that he is following a 
a consistent savings plan pointing 
toward home ownership either 
through a local savings institution 
or through regular war bond pur- 
chases. 

The group consists of people 
from all walks of life: professional 
men and women, retired business- 
men who know that real estate is a 
“Grade <A” investment, young 
couples including those with the 
husbands in uniform. 

A speaking program is always 
followed by a question period. 
First talk on the Denver agenda 
was “Selecting a Homesite’, fol- 
lowed that same evening with a 
study presented by a local archi- 
tect entitled “A House Like A 
Woman Must Have Appeal.” The 
latter stressed the importance of 
designing a home to meet the 
needs of those who will live in it. 
“Form must follow function.” 

A later program was entitled 
“Electrical Living in 194X” and 


One of the coupon advertisements which 

appeared in three Denver papers in three 

column by 1I5 inch space. Response to the 

newspaper coupons and radio announce- 
ments were about even. 


An example of tie-in advertising run by local business establishments who had 
an interest in the Home Planning Institute. 








Valuable Scraphook free 


to members of Denver Home Planning Institute 





Size 1] x14 in ; loose-leaf tie bind- 


ing; 48 pages ; pocket for loose clip- 
pings; durable gold-stamped cover. 


INDUSTRIAL Federal Savings & Loan Association 


1630 Stout Street, Denver » Phone CHerry 6535 


This Home Planner’s Scrapbook 
provides a permanent, convenient 
place to keep pictures, magazine ar- 
ticles and plans which contain ideas 
you want to use in your home when 
you build. 


To all members of the Denver 
Home Planning Institute we offer 
this useful, attractive Scrapbook 
without obligation. 


Simply mail your membership 
card to us and we will return it with 
your Scrapbook . .. Better yet, come 
in and show your membership card 
and get your Scrapbook here. 
It is FREE! 
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men (see photo). 

Enrollees benefit from the ques- 
tion period which follows the speak- 
ing programs, and are quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
bring their problems before the 
group. Here are some _ typical 
queries to arise during a question 
period and the answers that were 
given to them at the Denver meet- 
ing. Some of the answers would 
apply to the Denver area alone, and 
some are open to doubt. 

Q: How much money is saved 
by not building a basement? 

A: $400.00. 

Q: What about a utility room 
on first floor instead of a basement? 

A: It has to be there if you 
don’t have a basement. The cost of 
a utility room on first floor is the 
same per square foot as the cost 
of the living room. The lack of a 
basement will effect its selling 
value. 

Q: How much should I allow 
above the amount I plan to spend 
on house for the services of an 
architect? 

A: From six percent to ten per- 
cent, depending on the service you 
want. 

Q: Many people use a_ stock 
plan when they build. Is that a 
satisfactory way? 

A: There are many workable 
stock plans but the trouble is most 
people want to use a kitchen out 
of one plan, the living room from 


another and something else from 
another. Then it becomes imprac- 
ticable. 


Q: Should the garage 
tached to the house? 

A: A house looks larger if the 
garage is attached, providing the 
house is designed so that the gar- 
age will be an asset. 


be at- 
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These billboards appeared around Denver and 


were duplicated as street car cards. 


Q: Is glazed tile good for the 
construction of a modern house? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Can cinder block basements 
be made tight? 

A: Yes. Use wells around the 
windows. 

Q: What about using glass brick 
in the bathroom in place of the 
ordinary window? 

A: One thing a bath room must 
have is ventilation. Glass brick is 
all right if you have a ventilator 
section in it. 

Q: Can you suggest a type of 
house to put on a slanting site? 

A: A three level house. 

Q: What is the most satisfac- 
tory heating unit? What do you 
think about panel, radiant and elec- 
tric coil heating systems? 

A: These new systems are too 
expensive now. From a resale 


point of view people like gas. 











Q: Is everything going modern 
in house lighting? 

A: Not immediately. Changes 
will be gradual based on new de- 
velopments. Pleasing visual ex- 
perience will determine the light- 
ing of the 194X homes. 

Q.: Which should be considered 
first in planning the lighting for 
my home, illumination or decora- 
tion? 

A: The 194X house will be the 
best lighted house in history and 
illumination will come first. Color 
will be considered with lighting and 
it will be possible to achieve the 
quiet of a library or the blare of 
downtown with the lights of to- 
morrow. 

Q: What amount of the total 
cost of my house should I set aside 
for lighting? 

A: Two percent, unless you plan 
to install fluorescent lights. That 
will require three percent. To in- 
stall grade “A” wiring costs about 
$5 more than second grade. Have 
plenty of outlets but put them so 
that they will not interfere with the 
furniture. 

Q: Will new houses be equipped 
with germicidal lamps? 

A: No doubt the advent of this 
new lamp will play an important 
part in our living after the war and 
will figure in the lighting budget 
of builders. 

During July and August classes 
will not be held but enrollees in 
Denver’s home planning institute 
will be on hand next fall to hear 
plumbing, decorations, landscaping, 
furnishing as well as financing dis- 
cussed. 


R. N. Hankins, of 
the Rocky Mountain 
Electrical League, as 
he discussed home 
lighting before the 
Denver group. T. M. 
Foulk (seated at 
the speaker's right), 
also a League mem- 
ber, made a further 
contribution to the 
lighting program. 
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thinks of corn production he 

pictures endless acres of corn 

in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois 
and Indiana. These states do pro- 
duce the major share of this crop, 
but corn is grown in three-quarters 
of our states in volumes that are 
large enough to make the business 
of selling and repairing corn stor- 
age facilities a profitable part of 
most rural yard operations. This 
year, this market will offer unusual 
opportunities, as most farmers have 
expanded their acreage to insure 
enough feed for their livestock. 
This will result in a shortage of 
safe storage facilities at harvest 
time, as most of these farmers have 
neglected to maintain their corn 
cribs during the years that western 
corn was cheap. 

To help dealers bone up on the 
facts of corn crib construction and 
repair, here is an outline of the 
fundamentals. With this _ back- 
ground data, any dealer can 
prepare an approach that is suit- 
able for his market. 


Wie: THE AVERAGE person 


General 


To avoid storage in corn cribs 
during hot weather, ear corn must 
throw off a large amount of mois- 
ture during the spring. This is 
only possible, if the crib is limited 
in width so that free circulation 
of air is possible in all parts of 
the crib. The accompanying map 
(Fig. 1) shows the widths for the 
corn belt. In all other areas, six 
feet should be the limit. 

Only shed roofs are satisfactory 
on single cribs but gable roofs give 
best results in twin cribs. 
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A well drained site, away from 
other buildings is best. This will 
provide protection from swirling 
snows and insure necessary ex- 
posure to the winds. Small stor- 
ages that are well protected against 
rodents and no wider than six feet 
can be safely built into the ends 
of colony hog houses or machine 
sheds, but there must be a passage- 
way between the crib and the 
building so that all four sides of the 
crib can be well ventilated. 


Foundations 


1. Twelve inch foundations and 
eight inch foundation walls of 
masonry are needed for normal 
height cribs, 18 inch footings and 
ten inch foundation walls are 
needed for high cribs. 


2. Footings must rest on firm 
soil and be below the frost line; 
never less than two feet deep. 

3. Piers are not satisfactory as 
they settle unevenly causing build- 
ings to spread. 





4. If wood posts must be used, 
they should be pressure treated 
with a preservative. 


Floors 


1. Four inch concrete reinforced 
with heavy woven wire recom- 
mended when placed over well 
tamped gravel fill. 

2. Drain tile placed around 
walls on inside of crib and con- 
nected to outlets keeps floors drier. 

3. A floor with shelling trench 
18 to 24 inches above ground is 
best. Walls should be tied to- 
gether with half inch steel rods on 
four foot centers. Place rods when 
walls are poured, later inbed into 
floor. 


4. Crown all floors to center. 


5. If wood floors must be used, 
placed on continuous masonry foun- 
dation at least 12 inches above 
grade. Floor should never be less 
than 24 inches above ground. In- 
spect floor joists frequently for de- 
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Figure |—Map showing recommended maximum widths for rectangular cribs in the 


commercial corn area. 


All other areas six feet. 
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Figure 2—These cross braces are needed 
every four feet for the length of the crib. 








cay and crackmng. Replace cracked 
members. 


Sills and Studs 


1. Sills should be a minimum 
of three inches thick, treated with 
preservative and anchored to foun- 
dation with bolts placed on six foot 
centers. 

2. Studs should be painted with 
Carbolineum to height of four feet 
above sill. 

3. To permit shoveling between 
studs, never place studs closer than 
18 inches on center. 

4. Studs for cribs up to 18 feet 
high may be top grade 2x6, 24 
inches on center; for wall height 
18 to 22 foot 2x8 studs are needed. 


Bracing and Cross Ties 


Omission of bracing is the mos’ 
common fault in storage buildings 
and this results in bulged walls 
and racked buildings. Two kinds of 
bracing are needed (1) cross ties 
between studs to resist outward 
pressure and (2) diagonal braces 
nailed to the studs of each wall at 
the inside corners to provide end 
and side sway protection. Contrary 
to most belief, a great amount of 
material is not needed in these 
braces, but proper placing and firm 
fastenings are very important. 

For cribs up to 16 feet in height 
(this covers most cribs) a cross 
brace of three 1x12 inch boards is 
sufficient when placed as shown in 
the drawing (Fig. 2). A 1x12 
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board on edge will carry about a 
third more vertical load than a 2x6 
timber on edge and has the advan- 
tage of providing greater bearing 


surface at the studs. It is best to 
use six ¥% inch bolts with washers 
in each joint, as they develop more 
strength than ‘nails. If nails are 
used, 12 to 15 eight penny nails per 
joint are needed. 

High cribs should only be built 
from plans prepared by an agri- 
cultural college or a competent en- 
gineer because of the heavy 
pressure in these cribs. 


Wall Coverings 


1. Six inch boards with bevelled 
edges placed horizontally and 
spaced one inch apart are most 
commonly used. Ends on six inch 
boards do not split as easily as 
those on four inch boards and they 
stand more pressure. Square edged 
boards are also commonly used. 

2. Fasten boards at each stud 
with three ten penny nails. 


Rodent Protection 


A twelve gauge galvanized 
woven wire should be carried 
around the studs to a height of 
two feet above the foundation. 
Above this wire netting there 
should be a strip of either galvan- 
ized iron or thin smooth asbestos 





This department on farm buildings is 

a new feature of the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN, and will be published 

once each month as a regular serv- 
ice to readers. 











board, at least eight inches wide. 
This strip should fit tightly against 
the top of the wire and should be 
carried around both sides of all 
doors and jambs. The doors should 
be equipped with a weight so that 
they will close by themselves. 
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HE SLOGAN IS A MOST 
agreeable parasite. Like the coope! 
cuckoo, it makes no nest of its own, show 
but “roosts” among existing adver- Fre 
tising mediums. It is on the job parad 
day and night, rain and shine, and but a 
in all kinds of places. the bi 
The best positions for the em- prest 
ployment of a slogan, in the order Th 
named, are as follows: 1. Worked resul 
into or made part of the name and in pi 
address plate regularly used in stead 
press advertisements. 2. Inserted lar ¢ 
between your firm name and ad- then 
dress on all printed stationery and ory | 


direct mail matter. TI 


While you will discover other pos- class 
sible media than the two leaders a ce 
named above, never employ the slo- tain! 
gan as a separate advertising ve- that 
hicle. The slogan is the inner the ; 
voice of the publicity channels you slog 
already use. It lends body to your adv 
copy and enriches the institutional riod 
appeal. whe 

The slogan is used more in press and 
advertising than in other media. com 


Where there are only a limited num- 
ber of type faces available, such as r 
in a country newspaper office, it 


pays to use an individualistic name tial 
plate incorporating the _ slogan. is 
Have a simple but effective design ott 
executed by a competent artist and all 
then have a line engraving made oa 
of it. ye: 
The name plate at once enables to 
the reader to pick out your adver- wi 
tisement from the others on the a | 
same page or the adjacent one. He pe 
will, from repetition, come to re- 
member the sloganized sentence the tit 
name plate contains. sk 
ev 
Slow But Sure in Results to 
“Give me quick results,” de- bt 
manded an employer of his adver- sa 
tising man. He was on the eve of tk 
launching a new slogan, the sixth ql 
to be adopted in as many months. al 
The advertising man obeyed orders a 
by installing a galvanized tank 2 
(banked with mud and moss) in t] 
the window. Each of the twenty- a 
two live turtles in the tank had a p 
letter painted on its back. The pub- a 
lic had to catch the turtles arranged 
in systematic order before they h 
could “get” the firm’s new slogan. I 
Sad to relate, the turtles failed to 
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n the business slogan 


cooperate after being a week in the 
show window. 

Freak stunts such as this tortoise 
parade may be all right at times, 
but as a rule are not desirable for 
the business house with dignity and 
prestige to maintain. 

The slogan is so slow but sure in 
results that it emulates the tortoise 
in part. Months and months of 
steady plugging in the firm’s regu- 
lar advertising are necessary. It 
then remains in the public’s mem- 
ory for a long, long time. 

The child who has to stay in the 
classroom after dismissal, to write 
a certain sentence fifty times, cer- 
tainly has good cause to remember 
that sentence. On the other hand, 
the adult who voluntarily spots your 
slogan fifty times in as many press 
advertisements over a certain pe- 
riod, comes to have it parked some- 
where in his or her brain. Then— 
and only then—has the slogan ac- 
complished its mission. 


To Change or Not to Change? 


Advertising experts contend that 
a constant change of copy is eSsen- 
tial to successful selling. While this 
is true up to a certain point, the 
advice should not be taken too liter- 
ally. One firm has had ten differ- 
ent slogans on deck during the past 
year—and the end does not appear 
to be in sight. Constant tampering 
with a slogan is almost as bad to 
a business as too many changes in 
personnel. 

Months or years of constant repe- 
tition make the scrapping of a 
slogan a serious undertaking. How- 
ever, what may bring the problem 
to a head is a remodeling of the 
business premises, either at the 
same address or elsewhere. Then 
the slogan tends to become anti- 
quated. 

Should a business firm sacrifice 
all the valuable publicity the orig- 
inal slogan has produced, for the 
sake of a new build-up? Despite 
the risk involved, remodeling oper- 
ations present the psychological op- 
portunity to launch a new slogan or 
a variation of the present one. 

“Well, of all the things—Blank 
has a new slogan, I wonder if I’ll 
remember it as easily as the old 
’un,” should be the public’s reac- 
tion to the change. 
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Selling 
POULTRY and HOG HOUSES 


HE KEEFNER LUMBER CO., 

Des Moines, Iowa, has been do- 
ing a thriving sideline business in 
making and selling poultry and hog 
houses for the past three years. 

Although most of the lumber 
used is new, some odds and ends 
can be put into these popular farm 


buildings. The roofs are either 
insulated siding or asbestos 
shingles. Both types work and sell 
well. 


While the most popular types of 
houses are the 10x12 brooder 
house and the 2 pen, 7x 13, hog 
house. Keefner makes one, two, 
and three room hog pens and five 
sizes of poultry brooder houses. 
Plans for such houses may be ob- 
tained from poultry and hog maga- 
zines or from the State Agricul- 
tural Association. A query sent to 
the county agent will result in 
some timely tips on what farmers 
want in this line of buildings. 

Selling these houses within a 
radius of 30 miles from the yard 
located near Fort Des Moines, 
Keefner finds advertising in small 
town newspapers a great help. The 
firm also uses some direct mail to 
its 5,000 customers in the greater 
Des Moines area. Circulars are 
not sent out the year ’round but 
only during the spring and fall 
when farmers have time to con- 
sider them and when they are plan- 
ning their stock inventory for the 
coming year. 


At Keefners these houses are 





built during the winter months in 
the driveway of the yard. About 
ten or fifteen such houses can be 
constructed inside and the rest 
completed outside when the 
weather permits. By having houses 
completed, Keefner has something 
to show the farmers and also some- 
thing to sell rather than just tak- 


ing orders. 
Often hauling a_ ready - built 
house into a farm yard creates 


many problems. Perhaps the road 
way itself is too narrow to permit 
delivery; or, more frequently, the 
other out buildings stand so close 
together a wide load cannot be 
squeezed through. Look over the 
roadway, other buildings and the 
way the land lays, Mr. Keefner ad- 
vises. 

A trip should be made to the 
farm by the luniber dealer or one 
of his men before the order and de- 
livery are guaranteed. This, now 
with gasoline hard to obtain, is 
not always possible. But by ex- 
plaining the situation to the aver- 
age farmer he can calculate how 
much trouble you will have in de- 
livery. If the job is too hard 
either the order should be dropped 
or an additional charge made to 
cover delivery expenses. 

This is a profitable sideline and 
it helps greatly in securing the 
farm trade on larger orders. And 
farmers are one group who can 
secure the necessary rating for 
most building materials. 
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LL OF US in the retail lumber 
business, I think, are asking 
ourselves “what changes are we 
going to find in postwar busi- 

ness-—in our business, in our sell- 
ing and in what our customers 
demand. 

I’ve come to the conclusion that 
most of the changes are going to 
be of our own making. If we get 
out after business when restrictions 
are lifted and offer our customers 
what they want, then we don’t need 
to worry about anything else. 

Here in our small yard we have 
noticed a considerable change in 
customer demand since the war. 
Some of these changes are going 
to stay and will be conventional 
after the war. 

There is a great 
catalog buying. 

The customer is coming to ex- 
pect to find all types of hardware 
at his small town lumber yard. 

He now associates his plumbing 
work with his lumber yard. 

He is coming to the yard to 
plan his after-the-war building. 
This is giving us a chance to help 
formulate the building program. 

He expects his yard to furnish 
him with ready-made articles which 
before the war he would have made 
himself or taken to a cabinet shop. 


increase in 


Catalog Buying 


Our catalog seiling ranges from 
a dozen tomato or pepper plants, 
to four thousand feet of *4 inch 
preformed cable, to radiant heat- 
ing equipment for a house or barn. 

I don’t believe we sold more than 
2,000 feet of wire rope in all our 
experience before World War II. 
A number of our customers got 
war contracts and they needed 
cable. They had the priority rat- 
ing. We took their problem to our 





Definition: 
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Mr. Lohman takes an order for preformed 
wire rope, an item on which he does catalog 
selling. 


jobber who recommended pre- 
formed cable for the jobs. The 
preformed proved to be a cheaper 
cable in the long run, and to give 
better satisfaction, and we got the 
replacement orders. Word spread 
around and we have been doing a 
big wire rope business. On a $1,000 
order our profit is around $200 and 
that’s good business, especially 
when it is catalog buying. 

Here at the yard we have learned 





*Conventional (non - preformed) 
wire rope is manufactured by for- 
cibly twisting 19 wires together, and 
then in turn twisting six or eight 
of the resulting strands into a rope. 
The twisting naturally puts a slight 
torque stress on each strand of wire 
with the result that if the rope is 
cut at any point the ends will pop 
apart and fray down to a point 
where there is a binding around the 
rope. Preformed wire rope is com- 
posed of wires which have been 
shaped in the first place to conform 
to the position in which they will 
lay when they become a part of a 
wire rope. Thus there is no twist- 
ing stress upon them, and when cut 
the rope remains the same at the 
ends (see photo). The advantage of 
preformation really counts in wire 
rope that is being used for constant 
winding on a drum or winch or run- 
ning over pulleys, more than in rope 
being used as stationary guy wire. 
Patents on the preforming process 
are owned by one wire rope manu- 
facturer but most if not all other 
manufacturers are licensed to prvo- 
duce such a product. editor. 








a good deal about cables the past 
two and one-half years. It pays 
to see that your customer selects 
the best cable. I’m not talking 
about makes but types of construc- 
tion. 

So far as I know every com- 
pany in the wire rope manufac- 
turing business makes both pre- 
formed and non-preformed cable.* 
Our customers at first were slow 
to accept the preformed because it 
sells for about 25 percent more. But 
operation results showed that the 
preformed outlasted the non-pre- 
formed anyway two to one and it 
gave a much better account of it- 
self as well as being much safer. 

We are expecting our customers 
to continue coming to us for cata- 
log buying. We are making our 
postwar plans towards that end. 


Emphasis on Hardware Stock 


A few years before Pearl Har- 
bor we put in a small hardware 
stock. Mostly items which could be 
considered conventional for a lum- 
ber yard. 

This stock has been growing. 
The past two years we have been 
selling tools to customers who have 
priorities because of war work. 

We now plan on holding the line 
at its present inventory and when 
stock can be purchased without 
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restriction, we will probably 
double the department. 


Plumbing Supplies 


Practically everything in the 
plumbing line has been handled 
through our yard. We carry a good 
stock of the more common items 
such as pipe, fittings, valves, etc. 
We order through our jobber any- 
thing our customer wants. 

In this line, we have had con- 
siderable inquiries from customers 
who expect to build after the war, 
regarding radiant heating. If there 
is one revolutionary change coming 
in early postwar small home con- 


Selling 


share of the conventional sales. 
And I’m not sure that plumbing 
supplies aren’t conventional small 
yard stocks. 


Making the Yard a Sales Headquarters 


The past few years we have 
noticed a steady increase in cus- 
tomer demand for all types of serv- 
ice and advice. We do not work 
through contractors except when 
requested to do so by the customer. 
We have found this the better 
policy. 

I think it is conservative to say 
that we have three times the de- 
mand for home planning and for 


Enables Small Yard 
to do Big Business 


Mr. Lohman is at present manager of the G. R. Benedict Lum- 


ber Co., Lansing, Kans., a concern that has been serving the 


farm trade in the Missouri River Valley territory of Northeast 


Kansas for a half century. He has been a small town lumber 


yard operator for 28 years, and knows well the problems of 


such a yard. 


struction, I believe it will be in the 
heating line. 

Not long ago the magazine, 
House and Garden, made a survey 
and found that of those answering 
their questionnaire, 40 percent 
were much interested in radiant 
heating. 

The most widely used method of 
installation of radiant heating is 
simple. It consists of a series of 
wrought iron pipe coils buried in 
floors or ceilings. This warms the 
floors and ceilings, and keeps the 
human body from losing heat to 
these surfaces. Any hot water 
boiler or heating unit can supply 
hot water to the coils. 

There are several companies 
who are planning now on deliveries 
as soon as the war is over. Any 
one of these concerns will gladly 
furnish the needed material for a 
study now of the radiant heating 
program. 

It’s my guess that the yard 
which is prepared to handle its 
customer’s plumbing business (as 
soon as the war is over) is going 
to be the one that gets the lion’s 
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Radiant heating pipe 
coil in place on a 
crushed stone fill for 
small home. It is 
one inch pipe laid 

on 16 inch centers. § 
Below: Workman 
showing the ease 
with which such coils 
are bent and welded 
for radiant heating 
system. This is an- 
other item for cata- 
log selling by the 

dealer. 





advice which we had before the 
war. We believe this indicates a 
trend. 

Also it gives us a chance to 
budget our postwar program and 
help our customers fit their plans 
into the general program. 


Increased Demand for Work at 
the Yard 


Customers are expecting the 
small yard to furnish them more 
ready-made items. This goes for 
everything from backyard fence to 
chicken houses and prefabricated 
homes. If I am any good at guess- 
ing, this also indicates a trend. 

Here at our yard we are making 
lawn furniture, decorative fence, 
in fact everything which we can 
make. I 

Our average inventory runs 
around $20,000. We will turn our 
stock three times each 12 months. 
We expect this set-up to be the 
same in 1954, but we expect the 
profit account to show a figure 
comparable with a $30,000 stock 
with three turnovers. 

How? Why? 

Because we are showing more 
profit from catalog selling. We are 
becoming headquarters for such 
specialty items as preformed wire 
rope, plumbing supplies, etc. 

I can see no reason why the small 
town yard should not have this 
postwar business. 








Assembly Line for 
“Ready-Built” Construction 


material in the construction 
of our ready-built farm 
buildings.” 

So says Harry Knapp, set-up 
crew foreman at the Young Lumber 
Yard in Yakima, Wash. 

And this fact, aided and abetted 
by a well-planned, consistent adver- 
tising program, is the success for- 
mula that enables Young’s to move, 
on an average, four ready-built 
poultry houses and orchard worker 
cabins every day. 

Compact and specially built to 
further efficient poultry raising, the 
poultry houses are a big item at 
this progressive lumber yard. Con- 
struction details, and _ especially 
those of several modern innova- 
tions, are of interest. 

The Young plant is said to be the 
largest retail lumber yard in cen- 
tral Washington state. Several de- 
partments of the big plant must be 
traversed before the huge construc- 
tion area is reached. A modern 
small-item sales room first greets 
the eye as one enters from the main 
street door. A complete stock of 
painting supplies, builders’ hard- 
ware, electrical material, and count- 
less other over-the-counter items is 
sold to regular and drop-in trade 
by an efficient and courteous sales 
staff. 

Leaving the sales room, the vis- 
itor then passes through a long 
shed housing piles of neatly ar- 
ranged lumber, stacked according 
to grade and size. 

This is a huge yard and it is 
still some distance to the site where 
the famed Young ready-built farm 
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buildings are constructed. Behind 
the storage shed, stands a large 
brick warehouse in which are 
stored tons of lime, plaster and 
cement. 

Rounding the corner of this 
warehouse the visitor sees, finally, 
the area ahead where men are 
busily engaged in what looks like 
movie set construction. Semi-com- 
pleted sides of buildings; rows of 
finished building sides, some com- 
pletely painted; flooring units and 
finished roofs are in_ evidence. 
Upon inquiry, it is learned that 
Young’s have adopted, practically, 
the assembly line method in build- 
ing their in-the-yard farm build- 
ings. 

For a distance of 500 feet a shed, 





divided into compartments, houses 
the different stages of the farm 
building construction work. First 
comes the flooring unit where poul- 
try house floors are finished to the 
last nail and ready for the sides, 
built in other units, to be put in 
place. Completely finished from 
siding to paint, rows of building 


sides await assembly onto the 
flooring units. Next comes the 
partition in which the poultry 


house roofs are likewise completely 
built. 

Finally, a block and a quarter 
distant, the assembly is completed 
and another Young’s poultry house 
is ready to be delivered to the 
poultry raiser. Resting on a scaf- 
fold equal in height to the floor of 
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This dealer turns out poultry houses, brooders 
and hog feeders by mass production — and finds a 
ready market among the farmers of his territory. 





the delivery truck, the finished 
building is slid onto the truck for 
delivery. 

Much of the credit for the grow- 
ing fame of these ready-built poul- 
try houses goes to Mr. Knapp who 
planned several interesting con- 
struction variations which make for 
better success in raising healthy 
chickens. 

First of all, instead of the ordi- 
nary roof-top location for the ven- 
tilator, Knapp designed hinged 
flaps just under the front and rear 
eaves. These flaps, which form 
a part of the walls, can be lowered 
on the outside to provide a smooth- 
ly flowing stream of ceiling-high 
fresh air, yet with no direct draft 
on the chickens. Further aug- 
menting the draft-free ventilation 
system is the window. Instead of 
being raised and lowered, it moves 
forward and back along two tri- 
angular-shaped parallel guides 
nailed to the window frame and 
extending inward to a length of 
about one foot. A narrow wooden 
stop is nailed to the back of these 





guides and the window, when fully 
open, rests upon this stop. This 
arrangement is so designed that the 
window can be opened to any de- 
sired position. 

The result of this type window is 
an inflow of fresh air, combining 
with the flow from the two top 
ventilators previously mentioned, 
and thus making for all-around 
ample ventilation minus the danger 
of direct draft upon the fowl. 

Other interior construction de- 
tails of these poultry houses include 
two glassed openings at floor level 
to give ample interior light. A 
hinged trap door is provided to give 
access to the chicken run. Still 
another feature is a removable 
drip board. A feeding unit com- 
pletes the final job which is built 
in two sizes, 6x8 and 6x10. 

At Young’s, a fully equipped 
planing mill continually turns out, 
besides the popular poultry houses, 
poultry brooders, hog feeders, farm 
and orchard latrines and cabins for 
orchard workers. Young’s also 


manufactures a good deal of picket 
fence. 

According to Knapp, army reject 
veneer is plentiful at the yard and 
there is no limit to its availability. 

In one large stack are 2x8 boards. 
A rip saw converts this pile into 
2x4 dimensions as needed. 

“The way it is now,” says Mr. 
Knapp, “we just get what we can. 
We don’t specify in our orders now, 
it’s just ‘get some lumber,’ and 
whatever comes back we cut to 
suit.” 

Energy, ingenuity, wartime en- 
terprise—these are the main in- 
gredients in Young’s success recipe 
for the carrying on of a flourishing 
lumber yard business in these 
times of national emergency. 

At one time, Young’s ready-built 
construction business kept a set-up 
crew of 50 men busy; now, with 
manpower shortage, 13 men are 
doing the work of 50, or more. 





This article is reminiscent 
of the years before the de- 
velopment of the engraved 
halftone, which reproduces 
photographs for printing. 
Back in those days Ameri- 
can Lumberman was illus- 
trated entirely with free 
hand drawings as is this 
story. This magazine’s rep- 
resentative, temporarily 
without hard-to-get films, 
resorted to his drawing 
board for illustrations of this 
story. 
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war will end but we do know 

that the postwar period is 

drawing nearer with the days. 
Many plans are being laid now so 
that when they sound the last “all- 
clear’, the businessman will have 
some sort of a program to put into 
effect immediately. The lumber 
dealer is no exception. He must 
start thinking about postwar oper- 
ations now and also take steps to 
adjust his present operating system 
so that he can bridge the duration 
and postwar period to advantage. 
One important factor is deprecia- 
tion in relation to tax returns, and 
the dealer should consider certain 
phases of it in relation to postwar 
operations, not when the postwar 
period arrives—but now. 

Even in peacetime, depreciation 
has been a troublesome problem. 
The fact that it is, at best, an esti- 
mate, plus the fact that dealers 
have based their estimates on gen- 
eral averages, has created confu- 
sion. The Treasury Department 
reports that depreciation gives 
them more trouble than any other 
business element. Either the tax- 
payer takes too much, too little, or 
none at all. Our war economy has 
increased its complexities, necessi- 
tating a clear understanding of all 
angles touching depreciation. 

How have lumber dealers been 
computing their _ depreciation 
charge-offs? On the basis of gen- 
eral averages computed in terms of 
years of use. But depreciation dif- 
fers with the user, consequently, 
users of depreciable assets get 
themselves into a bad foxhole be- 
cause their method of computation 
is off-center. The wide divergence 
in the use of equipment explains 
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Base your tax deduction for depreciation 


on “your own experience”. General averages 


are misleading and may cost you money 


why it is difficult to get definite 
data on depreciation, even from 
equipment manufacturers. 

The Treasury Department pub- 
lishes Bulletin “F” giving the aver- 
age life-span of many depreciable 
assets from ferris-wheels to apple 
trees and showroom fixtures but it 
cautions that their listings are not 
prescribed for use in any particu- 
lar case. They are offered solely 
as guides and starting points from 
which correct rates may be deter- 
mined. You must use better than 
general-average figures when ap- 
praising depreciation of your busi- 
ness equipment these days—but 
where will you get a yardstick? 

In a letter, the Treasury Depart- 
ment advises that “you should 
base your deduction for deprecia- 
tion upon your own experience.” 
Here you have an authoritative 
yardstick. The Treasury which 
passes on your depreciation deduc- 
tions, tells you to use your own 
experience figures, not “guesti- 
mates” or general-averages based 
upon many different depreciable 
items with varying degrees of wear 
and tear. Many dealers have lost 
money in the past by using average 
figures when their own experience 
figures disclosed higher wear and 
tear. We have known cases where 
average figures were 30 percent 
over or below actual life. Most 
dealers have been in business long 
enough to have acquired experience 
figures on depreciable assets. De- 
termine your estimates on this fac- 
tual data. 

Now we come to the question of 
what to do if you have taken no 


two ways. 


depreciation or inadequate depre- 
ciation in prior years. Check the 
unrecovered cost on your books 
against its reasonable value and 
enter the differential as a credit 
to a reserve for depreciation and a 
charge to net worth but you can’t 
deduct this difference on your tax 
return. You are not permitted to 
take advantage in later years of 
prior failure to take any deprecia- 
tion, or an allowance inadequate 
under the known facts of prior 
years. This restriction has cost 
dealers many tax-dollars in the 
past, and, with the high tax rates 
today, they must minimize the de- 
fect or such losses will greatly in- 
crease. Short-change yourself on 
depreciation and you lose out in 
You pay more tax. 
Your costs do not include adequate 
depreciation so your selling prices 
are reduced proportionately. You 
can’t retrieve prior losses of this 
kind. You can prevent future 
losses by estimating useful life 
more accurately, which is most im- 
portant in the postwar period when 
much old equipment will be re- 
placed with new. 

What can you do if an analysis 
of your depreciation schedules 
shows that the rates are inade- 
quate? The original rate may be 
increased if you find that the re- 
maining useful life of the asset 
will not equal the original estimate 
and you can justify the increase. 

Another consideration is accele- 
rated depreciation on equipment 
used more today than anticipated 
when the rate was set at the start. 
If an overlord is not considered 
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Have olUMcolihicre MeMiitigeh Amre(-tel-lale(elol(-F 
fast-cutting power saw that can “take it” 
under today’s severe operating conditions? 

Here it is — it’s Lombard’s new Chain 
Lightning Electric Power Saw with quick- 
ol sTolatet-Mlabi-la lore <iilem GlulellMmclilo MIM Men ell (elo)(- 
now on suitable W.P.B. approval. 

Note -these exclusive features — New 
Interlocking Chain which may be replaced 
on the job in a few minutes’ time, just by hook- 
ing and unhooking. New Helpers End quickly 
detachable if saw is pinched by the log. New 
One Shot Lubrication for speedier cutting. 

These and other exclusive features avail- 
able now in either Electric or Air Models. 











BRING YOUR POWER SAW UP TO DATE WITH LOMBARD’S NEW REPLACEMENT 
UNIT . . QUICKLY AND EASILY ATTACHED TO POWER SAWS NOW IN USE 


Many loggers are modernizing their equipment by using the Lombard Re- 
placement Chain Unit consisting of Chain, Guide Bar, Driving Sprocket, Idler Sprocket, 
Helper’s End, Shear Pin on Drive Sprocket, and Chain Tension Adjusting Screw. May 


be quickly and easily attached to almost any existing saw unit. Quick delivery 


assured on suitable priority. Write for information, giving make, year and 
~ om a -w.\ 
“oO overner CORPORATION 


model of your saws. 
AS HtLAN D MASSACHUSETTS 
Sales Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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when setting depreciation rates, 
the government may grant an in- 


crease. Accelerated depreciation 
generally applies to mechanical 
equipment, which, for the lumber 
dealer, would cover such items as 
delivery trucks, power tools used in 
woodworking, adding machines 
used in the office, cash registers, 
coal conveyors, ete. Deliveries 
have been curtailed, hence, many 
businessmen are using their rolling 
stock less than in prewar days, but 
in the re-shuffling of routes to com- 
ply with war restrictions, some 
trucks are covering more mileage 
today than before the war and 
they may be permitted higher de- 
preciation rates, if justified. On 
the other hand, where equipment 
is used less and thereby depreciates 
less, the Treasury Department ex- 
pects you to reduce the deduction. 

Most dealers think of deprecia- 
tion only in terms of wear and tear. 
In some instances, such as trucks, 
this is the main consideration, but 
in fixtures and other store display 
pieces, obsolescence is often a big- 
ger factor. Wear and tear involve 
use. The more you use a depre- 
ciable asset, the faster it depreci- 
ates. Obsolescence involves age, 
because the march of time touches 
the factors that create it; economic 
changes, improved equipment, loss 
of trade, new inventions, inade- 
quacy of existing equipment be- 
cause a business outgrows it, pro- 
hibitory laws, shifting of business 
centers, normal progress of the 
business arts and sciences, which, 
in this field, would cover the mar- 
keting of new, improved and more 
modern store display fixtures and 
store fronts. 

Obsolescence also differs with the 
user. Some dealers modernize 
every few years in one way or an- 
other, others, once in a lifetime. 
Some dealers are quick to invest in 
anything new that will give their 
showrooms more “buy appeal’, oth- 
ers, are less eager. The former will 
replace their equipment more often 
than the latter and are entitled to 
higher depreciation. It is obvious 
that depreciation involves more 
than just a haphazard “guestimate” 
or general-average rate to deter- 
mine a fair deduction, yet the ma- 
jority of dealers adopt a general- 
average figure and let it go at that. 
Few dealers of our acquaintance 
have ever considered obsolescence. 
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From now on, its omission may 
prove costly. 

The conditions that create obso- 
lescence are of two kinds: predict- 
able and unpredictable, making it 
necessary to split obsolescence into 
two classifications, normal or pre- 
dictable, forced or unpredictable. 

You may take a reasonable de- 
duction for normal obsolescence if 
you can pre-determine it when fix- 
ing the life-span. Include with 
wear and tear in the one rate. You 
may purchase equipment that you 
feel reasonably sure your business 
will outgrow in five years or you 
may make a practice of remodel- 
ing your showroom every five years. 
Even though these purchases may 
be usable 10 years hence from a 
wear and tear standpoint, the five- 
year obsolence factor should be con- 
sidered too. 

The line between normal and 
forced obsolescence is sometimes 
finely drawn, and the former was 
seldom considered by lumber deal- 
ers. Today, it must be considered. 
Abnormal] conditions, such as exist 
now, create forced obsolescence. 
Dealers will lose many tax-dollars 
unless they “up” their deprecia- 
tion estimate to cover forced obso- 
lescence when apparent. You can 
appraise it only when it becomes 
apparent. From that time to its 
termination, you may adjust your 
depreciation rates upward to in- 
clude it. 

Why is forced obsolescence a big 
liability today? War begets tre- 
mendous' technological advances. 
This war has produced an economic 
upheaval that is creating more 
forced obsolescence than any prior 
period in our existence. In all 
fields, manufacturers have improved 
products that they are ready to 
“spring” in the postwar period, 
improvements that would normally 
have taken years to develop, hence 
obsolescence will be forced before 
its time. 

One store front manufacturer 
estimates that this business will 
total half a billion dollars in the 
postwar period, that the new fronts 
will be revolutionary in design, 
made of plastic. The dealer whose 
store front is in good condition 
and normally would pass muster for 
years may be obliged to scrap it 
for a postwar unit to keep up with 
progressive dealers around him 
who make such’ improvements. 
Forced obsolescence will run high 


in this field and tap your till for a 
substantial loss unless you make 
allowance for it in these war years. 

Dealers with store equipment not 
written off and who scrap it pre- 
maturely will lose heavily on depre- 
ciation if they do not “mend their 
fences” now. Your objective is to 
get that unrecovered cost, the bal- 
ance to be depreciated, off your 
books before postwar equipment is 
marketed, otherwise you do not get 
enough deduction for depreciation 
up to the time you modernize and 
that means you pay more tax and 
earn less profit. 

Obsolescence moved faster in 
the 1930’s than in the 1920’s, yet 
the general averages remained the 
same. We wrote off store fixtures 
in 15 years during the 1920’s and 
the average life-span is still 15 
years to most dealers, yet equip- 
ment is getting obsolete faster to- 
day. We believe that, if average 
figures are used, they should be 
reduced at least 10 percent to cover 
the increase in normal obsolescence 
resulting from normal progress. 
Incidentally, don’t ask us where 
these average figures came from. 
Like Topsy, they just “growed” 
and have been barnacles for years. 
It never was desirable to adopt 
them “as is” without adjusting 
them to your experience figures and 
operating conditions. Most dealers 
have used average rates as though 
they were fixed percentages set 
by some authority, some even think 
so, as indicated in their talks with 
us. Few make check-backs against 
their own experience. Now is the 
time to revise this practice so that 
you can salvage as much profits and 
tax-savings as possible from cur- 
rent operations for postwar period 
investment. 

From the foregoing, you have 
three ways to increase the deprecia- 
tion rate: an increase due to un- 
derestimating wear and tear, accel- 
erated depreciation and _ forced 
obsolescence. Tax savings effected 
thereby and increased profit on 
sales will help swell modernization 
funds in the postwar period and 
when you do invest in new equip- 
ment, see that you compute depre- 
ciation more accurately than here- 
tofore. You must be ready to 
justify changes in rates if the 
Treasury Department requests this 
information so see that your rec- 
ords are complete on this deduction. 
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L-335, which has received much at- 
tention from the industry and which 
will get a lot more before it is in 
smooth operation, has finally been is- 
sued. It is being followed, as the 
Lumber Division promised or warned, 
by various directions, directives, ex- 
planations and other documents neces- 
sary to get the big ship into the air. 
Expect these launchings of subsidiary 
orders and interpretations to continue. 
In fact, since the new machinery 
works by quarters, don’t expect to 
have everything understood and un- 
der control until at least one quarter 
has gone by. By the time estimated 
production for the final quarter of ’44 
has been listed and allocations have 
been made, we should pretty well 
know what we’ve doing. 

At the moment, however, we’re 
about half way between the prelimi- 
nary statements of purposes and ob- 
jectives and the setting up of the de- 
tailed formulas by which the order 
must operate. There’s no doubt that 
it’s the big news of the industry as of 
this time. But it definitely is not yet 
fully defined in detail and can not be 
until the official interpretations are 
out. No use for this page or for any 
one else to get pontifical about details 
now. Those things will follow when 
and as the Lumber Division works 
them out. 


Compass Points 


However, both government officials 
and industry leaders are still worried 
about the understanding of the back- 
grounds and general principles of the 
order. They keep repeating these 
things; in many different ways and 
from many different points of view. 
So it may be a good idea to start the 
page for this issue by bringing to- 
gether a few of these statements. 

J. Philip Boyd, Director of the Lum- 
ber and Lumber Products Division, 
has explained why the allocation for- 
mula was set up and why controls 
were established both at the produc- 
tion and at the distribution levels. 

In the first place, as every lumber- 
man knows, lumber consumption these 
past several years has been larger 
than production. When the WPB 
tried to establish controls at the pro- 
duction level alone, it ran squarely 
into the native characteristics of the 
industry. In 1942, the 25,977 saw- 
mills located east of the Rockies—in- 
cluding of course the southern mills 
east of those mountains—produced 
20,500,000,000 feet of lumber. Of this 








amount, 14,500,000,000 feet were pro- 
duced by mills making less than 
5,000,000 feet each per year. In fact 
the average production of these 
smaller mills was something less than 
600,000 feet. West of the Rockies, 
2,484 mills produced 15,500,000,000 
feet. Ninety percent of this produc- 
tion was by mills cutting 5,000,000 
feet or more; and 49 percent came 
from mills producing 50,000,000 feet 
or more. 

This indicates the variations in the 
picture; big mills west of the moun- 
tains, smaller mills east of the moun- 
tains. Experience with control orders 
had proven the very great difficulty of 
regulating the distribution of small- 
mill production at the producing level. 
But a total of about one-third of this 
year’s lumber cut will be produced by 
the so-called small mills. It should 
be made clear that this difficulty of 
control is a difficulty in applying the 
orders and that it is no reflection upon 
the honesty or patriotism of the small 
operator. 

Heretofore lumber has been con- 
trolled chiefly through a series of or- 
ders; M-361 for yellow pine, M-364 
for seven species of hardwood, L-218 
for Douglas fir, L-290 for western 
lumber, and M-208 that was the pref- 
erence rating order for softwood lum- 
ber. None of these control orders 
covered the entire output of the 
species involved. In fact M-361, when 
first issued, covered but about half 
the production of Southern yellow 
pine. It was later tightened so that 
it included about 75 per cent of the 
production. Furthermore, none of 
these orders limited the total amount 
of lumber which could be used by 
any customer. Sure enough, they 
made lumber hard to get; but they 
didn’t prevent consumption far in ex- 
cess of production, and they didn’t 
keep those who managed to get it 
from making lavish use of the stock. 


Two-Level Control 


With control of mills and distrib- 
utors, Mr. Boyd says, it should be 
possible to adjust distribution ap- 
proximately to current production. 
About 40 percent of lumber moves 
through distribution yards; and, while 
distribution yards of course get part 
of the stock from large mills, the fact 
remains that a considerable amount 
of the lumber flowing through these 
yards does represent the production 
of the smaller mills. You understand, 
of course, that the smaller mills with 
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one exception are not exempted from 
control. That exception is the mill 
cutting less than 100,000 feet a year. 
It’s estimated that mills of this size 
produce less than three percent of 
the country’s lumber. Control over 
large- and small-mill production will 
be about the same, at least in basic 
objectives. But large mills “will for 
the most part receive directions by 
species, requiring them to set aside 
certain amounts for direct military 
use and specifying the percentage of 
production to be used for certified 
orders before uncertified orders can 
be accepted. The amount to be set 
aside for the military, established by 
percentages, will vary from area to 
area and from species to species, ac- 
cording to need. Small mill produc- 
tion will be controlled largely at the 
distributor level.” This is a quotation 
from a statement made by Mr. Boyd. 

A brief outline of the control effort: 
It starts with an estimate of lumber 
production for the quarters. That’s 
the “use ceiling.” The Division knows 
it can’t hit production squarely on the 
nose; either in estimating the amount 
or in adjusting allotments to produc- 
tion volume. But a reasonable. ap- 
proximation can be a big improvement 
from a national point of view. 

Then distribution: There are four 
groups or categories of customers. 
The Class 1 customer is a person or 
company who anticipated a need of at 
least 50,000 feet for the second or 
third quarter, applied for the right to 
buy this estimated amount and re- 
ceived an authorization on WPB Form 
3640 to purchase a specified amount 
of lumber. It might be the estimated 
amount, or it might be less. What- 
ever it is, that’s his quarterly ceiling. 
Present ruling is that a Class 1 cus- 
tomer must file Form 3640 for subse- 
quent quarters irrespective of the 
amount he needs, unless otherwise di- 
rected by the WPB. Once a Class 1 
customer, you have to get a demit 
from the WPB, so to speak, to get 
out of that category. 

A Class 1 customer must certify all 
purchase orders for lumber. This he 
can do, on prescribed forms and up 
to the quarterly total allowed him. If 
he has a rating, he uses it. One ex- 
ception: An AA-5 MRO rating for 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies is no good for lumber. It 
must be AA-4 MRO or better. If he 
has no applicable rating, his order is 
certified—that is, drawn against his 
allowed quarterly amount—but is un- 
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rated. Remember that L-335 does not 
assign preference ratings. 

Class 11 customers fall into three 
groups. First is the one that in all 
other aspects is a Class 1 customer, 
save that he doesn’t use so large a 
volume of lumber. Second is the one 
who needs lumber for mining or 
smelting operations for which he has 
been assigned serial numbers under 
Order P-56, or for operations incident 
to the discovery, development or de- 
pletion of a petroleum pool as author- 
ized by Petroleum Administrative Or- 
der 11. Third is the one who needs 
lumber for a construction job express- 
ly authorized by a Federal agency en- 
dowed with that authority. 

Class 11 customers don’t file appli- 
cations for WPB authorization to re- 
ceive lumber. The 3640 application, 
as we understand it, is primarily to 
get a check on the big users of lum- 
ber. The totals of smaller uses can 
be estimated with reasonable accur- 
acy. A Class 11 customer may place 
a certified purchase order; but he 
MUST have a rating better than 
AA-5 MRO. 

The third group of customers is 
made up of farmers; who get their 
lumber under authority delegated by 
the WPB to the War Food Adminis- 
tration. Not much change in this 
category. 

The fourth group is “all other cus- 
tomers.” This includes the customers 
with no ratings or with only AA-5 
MRO ratings; is made up largely of 
the people who want a board or two 
for repairs. These buyers can place 
uncertified orders. This was a late 
change in the order, made after the 
copy for this page, two weeks ago, 
was written. But the total volume 
they may buy from a given distributor 
is limited by the amount that distrib- 
utor is allowed to sell for the purpose; 
and that amount will be set by a di- 
rection to L-335. 


Receiving & Delivering Lumber 


Distributors, as you know, may buy 
from sawmills or other distributors 
on certified purchase orders for an 
amount of lumber up to their total 
accumulated certified orders received 
from customers. That is, if you sell 
according to Hoyle, you may buy an 
equal amount in replacement of your 
stock. That’s been a recognized prac- 
tice under earlier orders. 

But there’s a new provision. If you 
were in business and have had a lum- 
ber inventory since before May 1 of 
this year, you may apply to the WPB 
on Form 3813 for authorization to 
place certified but unrated orders for 
inventory supplies. Whatever you 
get in this way must be sold on cer- 
tified purchase orders; save that you 
will be allowed to sell a_ specified 
amount for ordinary, smal] uses. 

The buying-for-inventory provision, 
as this page understands it, is of much 
importance to retail dealers. It does 
help them to build up depleted inven- 
tories; though it’ll save personal dis- 
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appointment if you don’t set your ex- 
pectations too high. But, in addition 
to these practical matters of inven- 
tory, it seems to set a WPB policy of 
directing the flow of all extra stock, 
whether the amount is large or small, 
into distribution yards. It seems to 
be a recognition of the distribution 
yard as the No. 1 agency of lumber 
distribution. 

In addition to the importance of 
this recognition is a further fact. The 


war’s going to end some time. And 
even before it ends there’ll be 
changes, cut-backs and the like. Un- 


der L-335 the WPB can make quick 
shifts in the flow of lumber by means 
of directions and directives. This pro- 
vision for inventory buying indicates 
that unexpected surpluses will be di- 
rected largely to distribution yards. 
Sure, it'll be “frozen” in the sense 
that sales out of distribution yards 
will be controlled. But if stock is di- 
rected to those yards, authorized sales 
orders will be directed there, too. 
From where we sit, it looks like a 
highly important recognition of the 
distribution yard and its nation-wide 
functions. 

Well, this is another circuit of 
L-335. Much of this you knew. Some 
undoubtedly will be changed as expe- 
rience accumulates. Details will be 


explained in later releases put out, 


by the Lumber Division; and this page 
will endeavor to keep up and to be 
accurate. No use for any of us to 
get tired of this stuff. It’s there; 
and we’ve got to take it and like it. 


L-41 

This war-hardened old veteran has 
been furbished up a bit; chiefly to 
bring earlier amendments together 
into one document. A few changes 
should be noted. The $1,000 limita- 
tion for a church, hospital, school, 
college and the like has been extended 
to cover a U. S. O Club. The $1,000 
limit for warehouse or off-farm stor- 
age purpose has been reduced to $200 
for a frozen food locker plant. The 
section on insulation has been re- 
written; and the notable factor here 
is that the application of masonry 
veneer to existing houses does not 
require written permission from the 
WPB. 


‘War Housing Units 


Here are some figures relating to 


proposed methods of disposing of 
war housing units. Some of these 
units will have a postwar usefulness. 
In this list the NHA includes about 
850,000 permanent family dwellings 
built with private funds; also about 
200,000 family units converted from 
existing structures with private funds. 
There are some 50,000 family units 
converted by the government through 
HOLC from buildings leased from 
private owners. These holdings will 
return to the owners upon the expira- 
tion of the leases. 

Occupancy regulations on privately 
financed housing units are to be 


lifted first. In some areas occupancy 
and disposal regulations may be lifted 
before the end of the war. 

The NHA sticks to its announced 
policy of removing temporary units. 
This in fact is written into law in re- 
gard to certain kinds of temporary 
housing; and the NHA approves that 
action. Without doubt the handling 
of this housing is going to be a man- 
sized job; and it’s none too soon to 
get the plans and machinery set up. 


WMC Referral Plan 


This plan is now in effect; and 
while the WMC has long wanted and 
advocated a more direct and speedy 
control over the placement and migra- 
tion of labor the agency is determined 
to safeguard the interests of both em- 
ployer and worker. These safeguards 
will be important in direct relation to 
the vigor with which the new rules 
are enforced. 

Transfer of workers from one area 
to another will be done only after a 
screening process in which requests 
for workers will be subjected to defi- 
nite tests and investigations. The 
employer must prove that he’s making 
full use of his present labor force; 
that he’s exhausted all local sources 
of labor; that lack of labor in his 
plant is hindering war production; 
that the number of workers asked for 
represents actual needs and so on 
through a long list. 

A worker must be given as wide a 
choice as possible of the kind of job 
he accepts; and in fact no limits will 
be set on job choices unless there’s 
an official decision that only by set- 
ting limits can area labor needs be 
met. Definite and allowable reasons 
for refusing jobs have been set up. 
Employers have been given equally 
wide scope in selecting workers. The 
employer is also protected by the re- 
quirement that a worker who wants 
to go from private employer to the 
government must get a_ release. 
WMC and USES will have sole au- 
thority over releases and hiring 
priorities. Unions having contracts 
with employers may, however, refer 
workers direct; without channeling 
these workers through USES. 


Forest Legislation 


Collingwood, of NLMA, says the 
past twelve months have seen more 
forward-looking forestry legislation 
enacted than has any other recent 
year. The provision for the finishing 
of the forest survey, the Bailey 
amendment on the taxation of income 
from timber, the extension of the 
Clarke-McNary Act to provide more 
adequate fire protection and the pro- 
vision for the establishment of co- 
operative sustained yield units be- 
tween public and private timber lands 
are high lights in this notable legis- 
lative year. All these acts are the 
fruits of intelligent cooperation be- 
tween forest industries and govern- 
ment agencies. 
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T IS DIFFICULT, if not almost 
impossible to estimate dry kiln 
capacity in the United States. 
Lumber associations, government 

officials and kiln manufacturers have 
attempted it. Some have published 
figures regarding -annual capacity 
which have later proved to convey an 
erroneous impression. 

Prime difficulty is the drawing of a 
line between kilns that should be 
counted and those which should be 
ignored so far as statistics are con- 
cerned. Development in the manu- 
facture of dry kilns and kiln drying 
technics has been so rapid that there 
is a problem of determining which 
kilns listed in official tabulations are 
so obsolete as to be unimportant in 
the overall kiln drying picture. For 
instance there are numerous wood- 
working and furniture plants who 
have kilns 30 to 50 years old, many 
of which are infrequently used. In 


























Kiln Drying is Key tqmt 
Postwar LumbeiAvc 


reality it is only about 15 years since 
kilns capable of drying hardwoods 
green from the saw came into being, 
and if one was to eliminate from their 
statistics all existing kilns which can- 
not meet this test, the totals would 
take a tremendous slash. 

War has done things to the lumber 
situation. Stocks have practically 
vanished. This means that lumber 
needed tomorrow must be supplied 
from that which is felled and sawn 
today. Even he who requires dry 
lumber cannot be delayed for the 
months it takes to air dry the stock. 
The war uses in which dry lumber 
is absolutely essential are being sup- 
plied at a comparatively satisfactory 
rate with kiln dried material; but 
everyone knows that a great deal of 
lumber has been going into certain 
war uses more or less “pond dry.” 
It is estimated that last year alone 
some sixteen billion feet of lumber 
went to war green, or was held in a 
yard three or four months or more 
for air drying. Many lumber users 
have had to choose between partly 
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green lumber and no lumber at all. 
The situation is just paving all over 
again the rough and rocky road built 
in 1918-1920 that lumbermen had to 
ride once before. When green lumber 
goes into temporary war buildings— 


Below: View of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. plant, Rib Lake, Wis. Left: H. W. Johannes, 
general manager of the Rib Lake company with a built-up aircraft propeller. The 
propeller was made by Sensenich Bros., Lititz, Pa., from specially selected and carefully 
manufactured birch prepared by Rib Lake. The birch was dried in the new Rib Lake kilns. 
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that’s one thing; but when it is in- 
corporated into structures that will be 
called upon to serve for years to come 
it sows the nation with dissatisfied 
customers and critics of lumber as a 
building material—a crop that will be 
reaped for generations. 

The lumber dealer is often faced 
with the problem: “What can I tell the 
prospective home builder about the 
availability of lumber after the war?” 
In reality that simmers down to the 
question of how soon dry lumber will 
be available for civilian building. This 
assumes of course that the retail 
dealer facing the home builder, and 
the lumber manufacturer producing a 
product upon which his future reputa- 
tion will be staked would rather take 
a chance on dissatisfaction incurred 
through delivery delays while lumber 
is drying, than on bitterness engen- 
dered by an inferior product which 
will not meet the test of use. 

However, even this choice between 
lesser and greater evils can be avoided 
by increasing the dry kiln capacity of 
the nation, and increasing the per- 
centage of the total annual lumber 
cut that is kiln dried. The time factor 
in kiln drying is negligible when 
compared to that for air drying. 


Kiln Equipment Available 


During the past two years the se- 
vere shortage of metal dry kiln parts 
in effect during the early days of 
the war has been licked. (Principally 
through the efforts of Ben Ellis, 
WPB lumber equipment section). 
Needed dry kiln equipment, while still 
not abundant, is now in the best 
supply situation since Pearl Harbor, 
and priorities are available for its 
acquisition. 

In 1939 Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib 
Lake, Wis., converted its three single 


track natural draft kilns, each 67 
feet long, to an up-to-date system*. 
Previously these kilns would do a 
reasonably satisfactory seasoning job 
on thoroughly air dried lumber, but 
were not suited to seasoning green 


hardwoods. The new equipment will 
season hardwoods green from the saw 
on any predetermined drying schedule. 


Far left: Combina- 
tion car puller and 
transfer car sup- 
plied by Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. With it 
one man can move 
and set lumber loads. 
Left: Kiln charges 
at Rib Lake Lumber 
Co. 


Time Factor 


H. W. Johannes, manager of the Rib 
Lake Company, and a close student of 
costs and performance, has compiled 
the following figures on the output of 
these three, 67 foot, single track kilns 
over the four year period they have 
been in operation. Practically all of 
the stock was hardwoods and more 
than 75 percent was dried green from 
the saw. 


Kiln Dried 
After Predrying 
aa ote ave oh acer rao obra Tee 2,015,480 Ft. 
| | SSA reas ay’ 528,312 
BE ckowecwee cee Geens 566,323 
BE Sica wclcacaawwleeeten 523,900 
rear ge ee 3,634,015 Ft. 


These figures work out to an aver- 
age yearly output of 978,630 feet per 
kiln unit, and it took 9.3 days (on an 
average) per charge, to dry green ma- 
ple, birch and similar hardwoods. This 
time factor includes any lost time 
there may have been for not having 
charges ready, and time lost in chang- 
ing over to double end controls. 


Costs 


Production cost is always an impor- 
tant consideration to the lumberman. 
There are many factors to be con- 
sidered when cost is being estimated. 
An analysis of kiln costs vs. air-dry- 
ing costs was made by a prominent 
engineer and sawmill designer for a 
western operation when some changes 
were being made in that company’s 
plant in 1940. Here are some of the 
figures. Climatic conditions at this 





*A reversible “Cross Circulation” 
system with automatic recorder con- 
troller instruments for regulating dry- 
ing elements at each end of the kiln 
independently, manufactured by Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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particular mill were as favorable to 
air-drying as any place in the nation. 

The discussion was based around a 
drying yard capacity of 15 million feet 
of lumber against a six million foot 
yard and three dry kilns. It was 
shown that the original saving real- 
ized by not building the additional 
nine million foot capacity yard would 
be about $7522.49 in alleys, ete. An- 
nual savings would include the four 
percent interest saving on the nine 
million feet of lumber which could be 
released from inventory amounting to 
$5760. A two percent saving on 
degrade realized by kiln drying nine 
million feet would equal $2880 an- 
nually. Yard maintenance would be 
reduced one-half, or by $2000 each 
year. Thus total savings per year 
from reducing the drying yard by 
nine million feet capacity were esti- 
mated at $10,640. This figure was 
balanced against a three unit dry kiln 
installation cost of $24,000 less the 
cost of the nine million feet of drying 
yard not. built, making the actual 
cash outlay difference for installing 
the kilns $16,776; a sum that would 
be more than realized in annual sav- 
ings made possible by kiln drying in 
two years. 

When all the hidden costs of yard 
piling are figured (discoloration, de- 
grade, inventory tie-up, property tie- 
up, handling costs, etc.) and balanced 
against the costs of kiln drying in- 
cluding depreciation on equipment, 
etc., many leading operators find that 
the kiln drying process is practical 
and profitable. Shipping costs on the 
kiln-dried product are also less be- 
cause of less weight. 


Kiln Dried Total Kiln 
Green From Saw Dried 
1,200,533 Ft. 3,216,013 Ft. 
2,079,033 2,607,345 
2,303,754 2,870,077 
2,526,228 3,050,128 
8,109,548 Ft. 11,743,563 Ft 


Kiln drying is a subject that has 
had discussion for many years, yet it 
is only a comparatively short time 
ago that many Southern and Western 
pine and fir manufacturers were air- 
drying a large percentage of their 
output. Oregon-American Lumber Co., 
Vernonia, Ore. (whose plant was built 
labout 20 years ago) was the first to 
kiln dry common grades of fir on a 
large scale. Kinzua Pine Mills, Kin- 
zua, Ore., and Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Hines, Ore., were among the 
first western pine mills to kiln dry 
their entire output of Ponderosa pine, 
eliminating yard drying altogether. 
Hardwood manufacturers too are be- 
ginning to find it profitable to kiln dry 
their entire output green from the 
saw. 

As previously indicated, because of 
the absence of dry lumber stocks, it is 
going to be these mills with modern 
kilns, who can turn out a dry product 
rapidly, that will take the large share 
of the pent-up demand in the immedi- 
ate postwar period. 
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Step by Step With L-335 


celling all previous issues of the order, and becom- 

ing effective August 1, 1944, is aimed to secure 

an over-all control of Iumber to meet every un- 
foreseen war requirement, and cause the least possible 
disturbance of normal trade practices. It establishes 
control over the movement of lumber in the hands of 
distributors as well as control over production by the 
mills. 

It applies to: (1) sawmills producing over 100,000 
feet a year, including concentration yards which 
process 25 percent or more of total lumber receipts; 
(2) all persons who sell or distribute new lumber at 
wholesale or retail for either domestic or export trade; 
(3) all persons receiving lumber from a sawmill or a 
distributor. 

“Lumber” does not include shingles, lath, slabs, 
mine ties, railroad cross ties, edgings, trim or off-fall 
less than 3 inches wide or less than 4 feet long, and 
lumber items not classed in the trade as lumber, such 
as box shook, dimension stock, cut stock and millwork. 
Used lumber is not included. 


A esting ORDER L-335, superseding and can- 


Consumers Groups and How They Get Their Lumber 


(1) CLASS 1—a consumer who has been granted an 
authorization on Form WPB-3640. Must continue to 
apply on WPB-3640 for authorizations for subsequent 
quarters. 

(2) CLASS 2—(a) any person who has a preference 
rating except AA-5 MRO, and who needs less than 
50,000 feet per quarter; (b) any person who needs 
lumber for mining and smelting under Order P-56 or 
for operations in connection with the discovery and 
development of petroleum or for construction jobs au- 
thorized by WPB, NHA and other Federal agencies. 

(3) FARMERS. They will be authorized under 
rules to be issued by WFA. 


(4) OTHER CONSUMERS— industries and busi- 
nesses needing lumber and having no assigned rating 
or an AA-5 MRO. They may place uncertified and 
unrated orders and accept delivery to the extent that 
distributors are permitted to make such delivery by 
WPB. 


Lumber Dealers 


Distributors (wholesale or retail) get their lumber 
by extending certified orders to either sawmill or other 
distributors, and may not extend a certified order more 
than once. WPB may authorize distributors to place 
certified but unrated orders and may authorize them 
to receive additional lumber through directives. 
Lacking specific authorization from WPB distribu- 
tors may make delivery only on certified and rated 
orders, or on certified but unrated orders. 

Distributors in business and with a lumber inven- 
tory on May 1, 1944, may place certified but unrated 
orders after receiving authority from WPB resulting 
from applying for authorization on Form WPB-3813. 
Although the use of ratings remains subject to any 
restrictions in individual authorizations or in Priori- 
ties Regulations 1, 3, and 11-B, and CMP Regulation 
No. 3, L-335 does not assign preference ratings, and 
all ratings assigned by Order M-208, which will be 
revoked, may not be used for deliveries after July 31, 
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1944. As this is written no decision has been handed 
down as to whether delivery to a common carrier 
constitutes delivery by a sawmill or distributor and/or 
receipt by a customer. 


Uncertified orders may not be rated, and an AA-5 
MRO may not be used for lumber. Orders above AA-5 
MRO may be used for lumber. There are four certifi- 
cation forms prescribed to accompany orders from: 


(a) Class 1 and Class 2 consumers on rated orders. 
(b) Class 1 consumers on unrated orders. 


(c) Distributors in extending customers’ certified 
orders. 


(d) Distributors to get lumber authorized on Form 


WPB-3813 or by a directive. 

Sawmills are required to accept certified and rated 
orders for delivery in any calendar month up to the 
first day of the preceding calendar month. If the 
receipt of such an order which is rated higher than 
a previously accepted rated order will cause a mill 
to have rated orders in excess of 110 percent of its 
anticipated shipments for the month, the lower rated 
orders must be displaced, and the customer must be 
notified. Sawmills must continue to accept certified 
rated orders during the month preceding the month 
of delivery for such orders until they have reached 
an order file of 110 percent certified and rated orders 
for the month. They must accept AAA orders, and 
orders which WPB specifically directs them to accept. 


Every dealer should have a copy of L-335 for study 
and reference. Most retail association secretaries 
have mailed copies to their memberships, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a small supply on hand. 


Treasury Procurement to Handle 
Government Surplus Disposal 


The present set-up has United States Treasury Procure- 
ment handling the disposal of surplus and salvaged gov- 
ernment material, most of which has been accumulated 
for the war effort. A good many of the items are things 
in which lumber dealers would be interested. The govern- 
ment is making it possible to buy in small quantities in 
most instances. 

Dealers who wish to bid on these surplus items as they 
become available should write to their nearest regional 
Treasury Procurement office (see list below) requesting 
a classification list for bidding on surplus and salvage ma- 
terial. This list is returned to the Treasury department 
regional office after the items on which the dealer would 
be interested in bidding have been checked. That office 
will put the dealer on the mailing list to receive bidding 
invitations when such merchandise is offered for sale. 


Here are the addresses of the various regional offices. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
Park Square Bldg. 


New York 11, N. Y. 
76 Ninth Ave. 


Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Faller Bldg. 


Denver 2, Colo. 
1030 15th St. 


Washington 25, D. C. 
1229 20th St., N. W. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
209 S. La Salle St. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
10 Forsyth St. Bldg. 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
2605 Walnut St. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
2005 Fifth Ave. 


Fort Worth 2, Tex. 
609 Anderson Bldg. 


San Francisco 2, Cal, 
30 Van Ness Ave. 
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Present-day Building Jobs 
call tor 


EASY-TO-INSTALL~ 
INSULATION. . - 






tty 
Lo- K DEALERS REAP PROFITS TODAY BY SELLING INSULATION 
THAT COMBINES LOW COST, LABOR SAVINGS, AND LASTING EFFICIENCY! 


Dealers, in wartime, know the value of time- AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITY 
saving construction and building-improvement Lo-“K” dealers have no shortage problem to inter- 
materials. Lo-“K” Flame-proofed Cotton Insula- fere with turnover and consistent profits. Manufac- 


tured from the abundant supply of cotton available, 
Lo-“K’’ is specially processed under government 
supervision. It is flame-proofed, moisture-resistant, 
to-install, blanket-type insulation enables home- and durable. Lo-“K” Cotton Insulation comes in 
owners and farmers to effectively handle their blanket-type rolls of one, two, and three-inch thick- 
nesses, in widths to suit standard framework con- 


struction. Available with a tough, effective, water- 
mum protection. proof paper backing. 


tion is a practical item to stock, now that labor 
conservation is of primary importance. This easy- 


own insulating jobs with the assurance of maxi- 


Sead tn Coupoou fer Dealer Facts. Complete details about the Lockport dealer 


proposition will be mailed to you on request —together with full information about sales aids 
and the profit “‘plus’’ values of handling Lo-‘‘K”’ Cotton Insulation. There’s. no obligation, and 
it’s to your advantage to know how to make the most of your insulation sales. 








Lo-“K” SALES FEATURES... | 
YOUR CHECKLIST OF INSULATION EFFICIENCY 


@Lo-“K” is Lightweight... Durable... Clean... San- 
itary... Economical... Fuel-Saving...Labor- 


ir. COTTON INSULATION, 


@Lo-“K” is resistant to Fire... Moisture... Mildew /.e -):Xe) 0) Ul eu mmo) mu keolel @-le) -smmeek mie), mm-y- UR El, (C co. 











or Rot ESTABLISHED 1870 
@Lo-“K” will not Sag or Settle... will not Scratch or 
‘Maan Lo-“K” COTTON INSULATION DIVISION—DEPT. AL-7 
@Lo-“K” is Low in Thermal Conductivity . .. provides Lockport Cotton Batting Company, Lockport, N. Y ; : 
more efficiency per cubic foot than any other ac- pe ore —— — me samples and complete information about 
cepted type of insulation on the market today! ” a 
io.” GUARANTEES ALL-WEATHER DEALER eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee reer rere rrr eee 
PROTECTION FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS METRES S so 0.5.0 Serv ininnsvsciasedentiog ven haassAmdnes stan 
CEE TE n.cicivetecscncdaticascmeebaaeeene OU Sekawsens cy eae 
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New Publicity Director 
for NRLDA 


H. R. Northup, secretary-manager, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul W. Watson to the new 
post of director of publicity for the 
association. 

Paul Watson has spent over eight 
years in writing about the building 
and building materials field, having 
been an associate editor of Domestic 
Engineering; managing editor of In- 
stitutions; associate editor of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and associate 
editor of American Builder. He came 
to the association direct from the edi- 
torship and managing editorship of 
the United States Gypsum Co’s maga- 
zine, Popular Home, where he was re- 
sponsible for the promotion of the 
magazine and U. S. Gypsum Co. prod- 
ucts through the development of the 





Paul W. Watson 


editorial pages of that dealer distrib- 
uted consumer organ. 

While with the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN and American Builder, Mr. 
Watson obtained knowledge of the 
problems of lumber dealers through 
hundreds of interviews with dealers in 
many sections of the country. He 
was in particular responsible for 
many of the articles on merchandis- 
ing, delivery systems, accounting and 
credit systems, and interpretations of 
government orders that appeared in 
those magazines. 

Educated at the University of [II- 
linois where he majored in journalism, 
Mr. Watson followed the newspaper 
field, including the running of a 
weekly in Muskegon, Mich., until he 
seriously entered the journalistic side 
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of the building and building materials 
field over eight years ago. 

Mr. Watson, who is 38 years old, 
married, and has two daughters in 
high school, plans to make his home 
in Washington, D. C. 


Northwestern Retailers 


Reorganize 
The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, with headquarters in 


Minneapolis, Minn., has completed re- 
organization plans and has added 591 
new members to its membership roll 
since the first of the year, increasing 
the total to 2164. The organization 
maintains a branch office in Des 
Moines, Iowa, under the management 
of an assistant secretary, Leon Sears. 
The Northwestern association terri- 
tory, comprising Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, has 
been divided into districts and groups 
of counties, and chairmen, who will 
function under the supervision of the 
Minneapolis office, will be appointed 
for each district and group of counties. 
The boards of directors of the State 
associations of Iowa, North Dakota 
and South Dakota have appointed rep- 
resentatives to meet with the board 
of directors of the Northwestern, for 
the purpose of keeping the Northwest- 
ern advised of all State problems 
requiring attention, thus giving each 
State direct representation in all 
association matters. In the future, 
the board of directors of the North- 
western will be selected from the 
boards of directors of each State asso- 
ciation in Northwestern territory. 
The entire staff of association em- 
ployees has been reorganized and 
placed on an efficient operating basis. 
The finances have been trebled, thus 
placing the Northwestern in a posi- 
tion to render the kind of service to 
which the membership is_ entitled. 
The traffic department has been reor- 
ganized and a campaign started to 
interest more dealers in using its 
valuable service which is now return- 
ing many dollars in cash to the 
membership, and the collection de- 
partment is organized to handle the 
members’ delinquent accounts. 


Chicago Lumbermen's 
Golf Tournament 


The 38th annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Chicago, held June 23 
at the Elmhurst Country Club, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., was considered the best 
ever held by the group. Perfect golf 
weather brought out 98 contestants. 
The championship cup was won by 
Charles E. Foster, Foster Lumber & 
Construction Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
with low gross of 160 for 36 holes. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup for 


low gross for 18 holes was awarded 
to Harry A. Rheiner of Celotex Corp. 
for the second consecutive year; his 
score was 77. Several other cups and 
trophies were awarded, including an 
Old Boys Prize which went to James 
W. Ball of Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co. Old-timer prizes were drawn by 
Charles W. Jacob of John Bader 
Lumber Co. and Peter DeVries of 
S. J. DeVries & Co. 

Following the evening dinner and 
entertainment, William Ory, O. M. 
Zeis Lumber Co., Chicago, was elected 
president for the ensuing year and 
Joseph G. Stadelman, Harris Bros. 
Co., Chicago, was chosen vice presi- 
dent. Joseph L. Strong, who has 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 





Joseph E. Magnus (right), retiring president 

Lumbermen's Golf Association of Chicago, 

reads scores while Joseph L. Strong, retiring 

as secretary after serving for fourteen years, 
looks on. 


organization for fourteen years, 
asked to be relieved of those duties 
and his place will be filled by John 
H. Shook, John H. Shook Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

Directors elected are Thomas J. 
Curley, Wm. C. Schreiber Lumber 
Co.; Howard F. Hasbrook, Chicago & 
Riverdale Lumber Co.; Raymond W. 
Jacob, John Bader Lumber Co.; 
Joseph A. Regan, U. S. Gypsum Co.; 
and William A. Onsrud, Reserve Sup- 
ply Co-op. Corp. of Chicago. 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 


Described as one of the best attended 
and enthusiastic meetings in recent 
years, an afternoon business session 
and dinner for members of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau occurred June 
22 at the Washington Athletic Club 
in Seattle. No prepared program was 
used; instead everyone spoke his piece 
on problems and policies of the indus- 
try. No resolutions or recommenda- 
tions were made but present policies 
of the organization were informally 
approved. 


Changes Address 


Frederick J. Caulkins, secretary- 
treasurer of the New England Whole- 
sale Lumber Association and dean of 
Northeastern lumber journalists, has 
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These Farm Uses of Si SALKRAFT 


Are Helpful to the War Effort! 
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Hay stored in the open is effec- Surplus grain can be stored in 


Portable Silos made with Treated 
SISALKRAFT enable farmers to make 
MORE silage, produce more milk. 
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Poultry houses lined with 
SISALKRAFT are free from Protect corn stored in open 


drafts — production is boosted. cribs with SISALKRAFT covers. 


i alas 0 


RGE YOUR FARMER CUSTOMERS to make more silage — using 
Portable SISALKRAFT Silos. Silage lays the foundation for in- 
creased milk production and faster gains in beef cattle. 


Where no silo is available, one made with treated SISALKRAFT fills a 
real need. When extra silage is required, the SISALKRAFT Silo is a low 
cost supplement to the permanent one. Build and fill in a day — 12 to 
300 ton capacity. Over 250,000 used! 


Hay, grains and corn may be stored in the open safely when protected 
with SISALKRAFT, Folders on uses of treated SISALKRAFT for silos, 
and Orange Label SISALKRAFT for protecting hay, corn, grains and 
equipment are available for your use in talking with your farmer friends. 
Send for copies now! 


Because these and many other uses of SISAL- 
KRAFT help to protect crops, thereby increasing 
farm production, orders for SISALKRAFT to be 
used on farms, can be filled. 

Place your order today! 





moved his headquarters from 79 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., to 193 Hemp- 
stead St., New London, Conn. 

Mr. Caulkins, New England editor 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
been active in association circles for 
almost sixty years, and was honored 
in 1942 for having been present at all 
of the fifty annual meetings of the 
National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association. Mr. Caulkins has 
seen the lumber industry through two 
wars and a long list of commercial 
depressions, and after devoting his 
entire business life to lumber jour- 
nalism, lumber insurance, and lum- 
ber association work, he is semi-re- 
tiring and transferring all his offce 
details to New London, from where 
he expects to carry on. He will con- 
tinue as a member of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S staff. 


Named Manager of 
Portland Office 


Joe R. Blunt, identified with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in Seattle for 24 years, has been 
named manager of the Portland office 
of that organization and assumed his 
new duties on June 15. He succeeds 
Paul Stevens, who recently resigned 
to become western manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association. 

Mr. Blunt joined the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in 1920 as 
manager of the shingle branch and 
for the last several years has been 
connected with the trade extension 
division. 


Nylta Club Has Outing 

The Nylta Club of New York City 
closed its summer festivities with a 
grand slam summer outing on June 
24, which was held at Schmidt’s Farm 
in beautiful Westchester County. Con- 
sidering that so many of its young 
members are away in the armed 
forces and the present gasoline ra- 
tioning, the attendance was surpris- 
ingly high, with 200 lumbermen pres- 
ent. However, the large turnout is 
partly accounted for by the fathers 
of members in the armed services 
coming out in the places of their 
sons. 

There were the usual sporting 
events—golf, races, and other inter- 
esting games. Commenting on the 
outing, President Fred Ed. Wagner 
said: “This is the kind of turnout 
that inspires Nylta to go forward so 
that when the boys come home again 
Nylta will be ready to help them to 
find the brighter days ahead.” 


Plans for Annual Outing of 
Buffalo Lumber - Exchange 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will 
hold its 3lst annual outing at Brook- 
field Golf & Country Club (old 
Meadowbrook Club), Buffalo, on 
Wednesday, July 19, to which all lum- 
bermen—wholesalers, retailers, com- 
mission men, Hoo-Hoo members, and 
guests—-are invited. Golf, cards, and 
quoits will start at 1:30 p. m., with 
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a ball game scheduled for 3 p. m. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30, follow- 
ing a cocktail hour. Cost is $3.50, 
including tips. 

Reservations must be made in ad- 
vance and will be accepted by Henry 
I. George, 85 Lexington Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., who is chairman. 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo Plan 
Golf Tournament 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo will hold a golf 
tournament and dinner on July 27 at 
the Mohawk Country Club, York 
Road and Irving Park Ave., Bensen- 
ville, Ill. Play will start at 1 p. m. 
and cost, including a six course roast 
beef dinner, locker, shower, and 
greens fee, will be $4.50. 

Because of food rationing, it is im- 
perative that reservations be in the 
hands of E. W. Kettlety No. 29209, 
vicegerent snark, at least by July 13. 
Mr. Kettlety’s address is 19 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


Washington Forest Fire 
Association Report 


No heavy property loss has occurred 
from 319 fires reported to the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, Seat- 
tle, for the fire season up to June 15. 
Lightning fires have been above nor- 
mal. C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden, 
reports very good cooperation from 
sportsmen and as a consequence some 
areas up to now closed to fishermen 
are being opened. Despite the man- 
power shortage, the association has 
been able to man all important sta- 
tions. 

The worst fires to date have been a 
couple that burned over 400 acres of 
cut-over land. The Puget Sound area 


is very short of rainfall—at least 13 
inches—but the humidity has not been 
low so critical fire weather has been 
absent. 


Fills Director Vacancy 


Warren Keys, co-owner and man- 
ager of the Harrison County Lumber 
Co., Marshall, Tex., has been chosen 
to fill the vacancy on the board of 
directors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, caused by the recent 
death of Mack Lingo of Dallas. 


Scheduled Meetings 


July 18—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. Summer meeting. 

July 18—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, 
North Hills Country Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Golf tournament. 

July 19—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
Brookfield Golf & Country Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Annual outing. 

July 24-25—National Plywood Distribu- 
tors Association, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual conference. 

July 26-27—Southern Woodwork Asso- 
ciation, The Cloister, Sea Island 
Beach, Ga. Executive meeting for 
members only. 

July 27—Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club, Mo- 
hawk Country Club, Bensenville, II. 
Golf tournament and dinner. 

Aug. 9—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, Mer- 
rill Hills, Waukesha, Wis. Golf 
tournament. 

Aug. 16-17—Western Pine Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Semi-annual meeting. 

Sept. 5-6-7— Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 

Sept. 20—Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, 
Westmoor, Waukesha, Wis. Golf tour- 
nament. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference on 
postwar problems. 








Northern Pine Manufacturers Hold Annual 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ association was 
held June 29 in the office of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, with 
all members represented. Presiding 
over the meeting was President J. A. 
Mathieu, Rainy Lake, Ont. 

The entire slate of officers was re- 
elected for 1944. They are: Presi- 
dent—J. A. Mathieu, Rainy Lake, 
Ont.; vice president—W. A. Shull, 
Redby, Minn.; secretary and treasurer 
—W. A. Ellinger, 4438 Wentworth 
Ave., Minneapolis. The previous 
board of directors—Messrs. Mathieu, 
Shull and R. C. Winton, Minneapolis, 
were retained; as were the bureau of 
grades: C. M. Carlson, Rainy Lake, 
Messrs. Shull and Winton. The traf- 
fic committee consisting of Mr. Win- 
ton, chairman, Messrs. Mathieu and 
Shull was also continued, as was the 
1943 forest conservation committee 
consisting of G. E. Marshall, chair- 
man, Cloquet, Minn:; R. A. Hunt, Min- 
neapolis; W. T. Leonard, Duluth; H. 
H. Richmond, Cass Lake, Minn.; W. A. 
Shull and R. C. Winton. 

E. J. Fisher, reporting on his activi- 
ties as field representative of the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, stated that there had been 
some agitation for the revision of 
building codes in Minnesota communi- 
ties recently. 

In his annual report, Secretary El- 
linger, after covering routine matters, 
commended the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for its 
outstanding service to the lumber in- 
dustry, characterized by its aggres- 
sive and successful fight for equitable 
taxation of timber, promotion of help- 
ful sustained yield forestry legislation, 
and excellent public relations program 
conducted by its subsidiary, American 
Forest Products Industries. 

The association adopted a _ resolu- 
tion indorsing the state-wide “Keep 
Minnesota Green” campaign launched 
some time ago. 

Mr. Marshall was unable to attend 
the meeting, but reported by letter, 
which was read after the meeting, 
that the conservation committee is 
working on conservation legislation to 
be presented to the next session of the 
Minnesota legislature on tax reverted 
lands and auxiliary forests. 
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LUCKY PHOTOGRAPHER 


The photographer was at Camp 
Bunyan when this alarm came in and 
arrived on the spot with the squad. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


Lightning struck this tree and set it on fire. A Red River fire squad is 
quickly on the scene and the situation is in hand. Lightning without rain 
is a major cause of forest fires in the High Sierras during the dry Summer 
season. Red River patrols and squads are strategically placed thruout 
the forest area to catch spot fires before they can spread. Fire protection 
and selective logging maintain the future forest. 
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THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


MILL, FACTORIES, GENERAL SALES, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS Cuicaco New Yorx San Francisco L.os ANGELES 
DISTRIBUTING YARDS Cuicaco MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES Reno 
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The 
Western Lumber 


Wholesaler 


is a busy man these days—trying to find 
lumber to supply war demands. He is 
putting forth his best efforts to serve 


his customers with Western Softwoods. 


If the stock you require for your war- 
time jobs can be obtained, the Western 


Wholesaler will do his best to supply you. 





CARL SODERBERG —{Savrmill: Pine 
LUMBER COMPANY a 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Wee 





Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. — 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - = WASHINGTON 
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564 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cante 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 
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Southern Wholesalers Hold Second Annual 


Increased procurement of lumber 
for the war effort was the chief topic 
under discussion at the second annual 
convention of the Southern Wholesale 
Lumber Association, held at the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., 
June 23 and 24, with approximately 
100 persons attending. 

Ralph Marquis of Washington, 
D. C., of the lumber division of the 
War Production Board, spoke at a 
business meeting of the convention 
Friday afternoon in the roof lounge 
of the hotel. He explained the pro- 
visions of the new WPB control 
order, L-335, which is designed to 
allocate the available supply of lum- 
ber to military and civilian agencies 
whose needs are most vital to the war 
effort. 

In his report, Secretary-Manager 
Robert F. Darrah, who maintains 
offices in the Jackson Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., told of the progress 
made by the association during its 
first year. From a small fighting 
group of about thirty men, the 
organization has grown to. ap- 
proximately 125 members located in 
19 States. Secretary Darrah reviewed 
the intensive fight made for recogni- 
tion of wholesalers by agencies of 
Government and said the wholesaler 
has been and is the key man in the 
procurement and distribution pro- 
gram, and that no fair person would 
question the great service the whole- 
saler has contributed to the war pro- 
gram. In closing his report, Mr. 
Darrah paid tribute to all members 
of the southern wholesalers’ group 
for the fine co-operative spirit and 
especially commended retiring Presi- 
dent J. E. Elrod and Anderson Foote 
for the unselfish contributions they 
made to the wholesalers’ cause. 

New officers of the association 
elected at Friday’s business session 
include: President—A. M. Foote, 
A. M. Foote Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; vice president—H. B. Houck, 
H. B. Houck Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.;  secretary-treasurer—Joe W. 
McLaney, McLaney Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; secretary-manager 
—Robert L. Darrah, Birmingham, 


At Southern Whole- 
sale Lumber Assn. 
annual convention. 
Standing, left, Rob- 
ert F. Darrah, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., sec- 
retary-manager; cen- 
ter, Ralph Marquis, 
Lumber Division, 
WPB; right, Earl 
Raiford, Blue Ridge 
Lumber Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in 
charge of local ar- 
rangements. Seated, 
left, J. E. Elrod, J. E. 
Elrod Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., re- 
tiring, president; 
right, Joe W. Mc- 
Laney, J. W. Me- 
Laney Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., 


secretary-treasurer. 





Ala. Mr. McLaney and Mr. Darrah 
were re-elected to their respective 
offices. 

A banquet was held in the Blue 
room of the Battery Park Hotel Fri- 
day evening at 7 o’clock, with Earl 
Raiford of Asheville acting as toast- 
master. 

Mrs. Raiford was in charge of a 
luncheon meeting for wives of the 
dealers held Friday noon at the Bilt- 
more Forest country club. 

The convention was concluded with 
a meeting Saturday morning of the 
new board of directors elected at the 
business session of Friday. The new 
board is composed of the following 
members: James P. Coker, Griffith- 
Coker Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
A. D. Burdette, Burdette Lumber 

-Co., Meridian, Miss.; Thomas A. 
Charshee, Arthur V. Charshee & Son, 
Baltimore, Md.; I. G. White, White 
Lumber Co., Salem, Va.; C. B. Meth- 
vin, Methvin Lumber Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Paul Bellenger, Trenton Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Miss.; S. W. Bowen, 
Woodward - Walker - Bowen, Inc., 
Shreveport, La.; A. L. Kolzer, Kolzer 
Lumber Co., Austin, Tex.; Norman 
Bonari, Norman Lumber Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Count R. Boyd, 
Count R. Boyd Lumber Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; C. S. Brown, Brown, Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; A. G. Beaman, 
Addington-Beaman Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Wyatt Bell, Wyatt Bell & 
Co., Paducah, Ky.; H. L. DeMuth, De- 
Muth Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
William Hassett, Dixie Lumber Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.; J. R. Thames, J. R. 
Thames Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Joe 
Virgeson, Jr., Joe Virgeson Lumber 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; Earl Raiford, 
Blue Ridge Lumber Co., Asheville, 
N. C.; Jim Hurley, Hurley Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark.; King C. Tolles, 
King C. Tolles Lumber Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C.; T. C. Clanton, T. C. Clan- 
ton Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; 


Ralph C. Hansel, W. M. Storey Lum- 
ber Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; H. S. 
Shepherd, Shepherd Brothers Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala.; J. E. Elrod, 
J. E. Elrod Lumber Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
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- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





WLB Says No More Pay 
For West Coast Workers 


Approximately 130,000 Pacific 
Northwest lumber and sawmill work- 
ers are back where they were more 
than a month ago—with refusal of 
the War Labor Board to grant a gen- 
eral wage increase. The workers ap- 
parently gained nothing by their re- 
cent, unauthorized strikes. 

The strikes followed closely a May 
17 directive in which WLB refused to 
authorize wage increases for the 
workers. After half a month of idle- 
ness the workers returned to their 
jobs when the board agreed to recon- 
sider its earlier decision. 

At a June 22 meeting WLB recon- 
sidered—and _ reaffirmed—its_ earlier 
directive. In a 16-page majority opin- 
ion the board said “no convincing 
evidence” had been found that a gen- 
eral increase would solve the indus- 
try’s manpower problem. The deci- 
sion covered 77 cases including more 
than 2000 lumber operations in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 

When advised of the decision, Don 
Gallagher, secretary of the A. F. of 
L. Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Local in Seattle, predicted that lum- 
ber workers would demand a legal 
strike vote under the Smith-Connally 
Act. 

CIO affiliated unions also planned 
meetings and considered another 
strike probable. 


War Bond Awards for 
Employee Suggestions 


War Bonds totaling $150 have been 
awarded to three Ilg Electric Venti- 
lating Co. employees whose sugges- 
tions were judged most valuable to 
plant operation during 19438. First 
prize, $75 bond went to Donald J. 
Cronin, winding department; second 
prize, $50 bond to Matt Rusin of the 
testing department and third prize, 
$25 bond to Ray Schmidt, finished 
stock room. 

According to W. H. Rietz, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
the company has had a successful con- 
tinuing-suggestions-award plan for 
employees in effect for approximately 
25 years. Prizes are awarded month- 
ly to all employees submitting ideas 
which, when put into effect, result in 
time saving and production economy. 


Push Small Pre-Built Homes 


Large space advertising is being 
used by a Vancouver, B. C., concern 
in western Canadian newspapers fea- 
turing pre-built homes. A floor plan 
of a typical home and a sketch of 
the exterior is presented in the ad- 
vertisement, while there is also a 
diagram showing how the company’s 
loxtave joint securely locks the cor- 





LOXTAVE E 
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ners together without the use of nails. 
These homes are advertised at a 
ready-to-erect price f. o. b. factory of 
$595, or materials alone at a basis of 
$150. Interior partitions are available 
for the homes at extra charge if 
desired. 


China Seen as Market for 
Building Materials 

Destruction of housing facilities has 
been so great in the 15 war-torn prov- 
inces of China that approximately 12,- 
000,000 new homes will be necessary 
to shelter an estimated 84,000,000 dis- 
placed war refugees according to esti- 
mates of the Chinese government 






released recently by the China-Amer- 


ica Council. 
The tentative building program pro- 
posed by Chinese authorities provides 


for the erection of simple shelters 


about 16 x 13 feet, and 12 feet high, 
of wooden frame construction with 
concrete floors. 

To meet these simple building re- 
quirements 35,846 short tons of nails, 
35,000 short tons of hardware, 100,000 
tons of carpenter’s hand tools and 10 
sets of cement manufacturing machin- 
ery with a daily capacity of 100,000 
tons will be necessary—in addition to 
2,272,012,000 cubic feet of framework 
lumber. 

Chinese officials have indicated that 
they will try to meet lumber require- 
ments from domestic sources but that 
other materials and tools must be im- 
ported. 


C. E. D. Hands Orchids 
to Paint Industry for 
Postwar Planning 


Work of the National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Assn. Postwar 
Planning Committee was lauded in a 
recent issue of the C.E.D. News, pub- 
lication of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

The planning group for the paint 
industry has inaugurated a “Looking 
Toward Tomorrow” series in which a 
number of letters are addressed to 
Jonathan Wigglesworth, a fictitious 
paint and varnish manufacturer. Be- 
cause Mr. Wigglesworth, up to his 
ears in war work, recognizes the 
urgency for postwar planning, he is 
made the target for the terse, hard- 
hitting, factual and practical postwar 
planning information delivered in the 
bulletins of the series. 

C.E.D. particularly praised the com- 
bination of pertinence and good 
humor which characterize the series. 


How to Apply Roll Roofing 
to Sidewalls 


The roofing sheets should be cut 
in two lengthwise, making each sheet 
18.inches wide. Roll roofing also may 
be used in the full 36-inch width, but 
the narrower width is easier to han- 
dle and generally is preferred. The 
sheets should not be cut, however, 
until the wall areas have been care- 
fully measured and the exact amount 
of roofing has been determined, allow- 
ing for lapping and trimming. 

The sheets should be applied ver- 
tically. Only rustproof nails should be 
used and care should be taken to 
drive them’in straight to prevent 
tearing the roofing material. 

The first nail should be driven in 
one corner. Then the sheet should 
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be straightened out and stretched 
horizontally, allowing the sheet to 
hang smooth. Nails should be driven 
from the top down, and should be 
alternated, one side and then on the 
other side. The roofing should be 
allowed to hang free with no attempt 
to shape or form it. 

After the first sheet has been 
nailed, lap cement should be applied 
to a width of about 2 inches. Plenty 
of lap cement should be used to assure 
a tight joint. Batten strips then 
should be nailed down over each 
joint. Care of the side walls is a 


simple matter. No painting is neces- 
sary, but to prolong their life asphalt 
roof coating is recommended every 
few years. 
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Time Extension for Individual 
Flooring Ceiling Petitions 


Producers of maple, birch and 
beech flooring, located in the North- 
ern, Northeastern and North Central 
hardwood lumber regions of the 
United States, have until July 15, 
1944, in which to submit applications 
to the OPA for individual adjustment 
of maximum prices on the ground of 
hardship. 

This action represents an extension 
of the original time limit, which was 
set at June 1, by a previous amend- 
ment to the northern hardwood floor- 
ing regulation. 

Producers requested the extension 
because of the amount of work in- 
volved in collecting the data required 
for such applications. Applications 
should be sent to the Lumber Branch, 
OPA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Logging Service Charges Frozen 


Maximum prices for contract log- 
ging services performed in the west- 
ern half of the United States were 
frozen June 24 at the price paid by 
the buyer on Jan. 11, 1944, the effec- 
tive day of the regulation covering 
such services. 

Previously, the maximum price was 
the difference between the cost of 
stumpage and an established log ceil- 
ing. 

Log sales in this area, except West- 
ern Washington and Oregon, were ex- 
empted recently from price control, 
making it impossible to follow the 
former practice of fixing contract log- 
ging service ceilings as the difference 
between stumpage costs and an estab- 
lished log ceiling, OPA said. 

For those who did not buy contract 
logging services on January 11, 1944, 
today’s action, provides two other 
pricing methods: 

If the buyer purchased this service 
prior to January 11, 1944, the ceiling 
price is that price paid on the first 
date prior to January 11, 1944. If he 
had never purchased the service on 
or before this date, he may request 
the appropriate regional OPA office to 
establish a price for him. 


Plywood Procedure 


AA-2 ratings extended by farm cus- 
tomers cannot be used for plywood. 
Some plywood is not under M-208 but 
is covered by L-150-a. 

There are two procedures by which 
a customer may extend ratings to a 
lumber dealer for plywood: 


1. The customer, a farmer, home 
owner, business or industry, gov- 
ernmental agency, public or pri- 
vate institution, not assigned a 
rating of AA-2X or higher, must 
make application to the Lumber 
Branch, WPB, Washington 25, 
D. C., on form WPB-541, to re- 
ceiver a rating of AA-2X or 
higher to purchase plywood. 


2. The customer, if listed in Sched- 
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ule I or II of CMP-5 or 5A, may 
automatically extend an “MRO” 
rating of AA-2 or higher for 
plywood for maintenance, re- 
pairs or operating supplies. 
CMP-5 lists certain industries 
and businesses. CMP-5A lists 
certain governmental agencies, 
public, private and educational 
institutions, such as churches, 
welfare establishments, schools, 
colleges and universities. 


The dealer must also obtain a “cer- 
tification” on all CMP-5 or 5A or 5A 
MRO sales. 

If dealers wish to dispose of their 
stocks of plywood and do not have 
rated orders, they may apply by let- 
ter for permission to make such sale 
by writing the Lumber Branch, WPB, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dealers may use plywood to make 
cupboards, cabinets, portable farm 
buildings, etc., and may sell such 
products without a rating. There is 
no way to replace such plywood in in- 
ventory. 

Dealers may sell cut-up stock and 
waste pieces of plywood without a 
rating. 

Dealers “wishing” to purchase ply- 
wod from a producer in carloads make 
application to WPB, Washington 25, 
D. C., on Form WPB-2732. In the 
event the dealer does not have the 
necessary ratings to extend to the 
producer, the dealer applies to the 
Lumber Branch, WPB, Washington 25, 
D. C., on Form WPB-547; but it is 
difficult to get them approved. 


War Food Administrator 
Controls Farm Lumber 


Directive 26, pertaining to farm 
lumber, was amended June 23. The 
amended version delegates to the War 
Food Administrator complete power 
over the allotment geographically of 
the quota of lumber made available 
for farm purposes by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The Food Administrator is limited 
by the cost and construction pro- 
visions of L-41. He is given power 
to inspect books, records, and other 
writings of retail lumber dealers 
(presumably through County Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committees) to 
determine their compliance with 
L-335. 





New Southern WPB Head 


Prof. Lenthal Wyman, who has 
been with the Division of Forestry 
at State College, Raleigh, N. C., for 
the past ten years, has received a 
leave of absence to become lumber 
adviser of WPB in Richmond, Va., 
effective June 15. Prof. Wyman, who 
has a broad background in forestry 
and allied industries, will act as liaison 
officer with lumber mills and wood 
using industries in Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Increase Control of 
Plywood Distribution 


Exceptions to the order (L-150) 
that no softwood plywood should be 
sold with less than an AA-2X or 
higher rating have been drastically 
curtailed in an amended version of 
the order issued June 24. 

Only those scrap pieces measuring 
less than eight square feet may be 
sold without priority. Other ex- 
emptions are sales by producers to 
distributors; sales rated AA-3 ac- 
companied by a certification that the 
softwood plywood will be used as 
authorized on form GA-1456, or will 
be used for concrete form work on a 
project rated on form CMPL-593. 


Limit California Hiring 


Under a War Manpower Commis- 
sion order made effective July 1, em- 
ployers in the Southern California 
lumber industry may not hire work- 
ers in excess of the number on their 
payrolls on June 15, unless they have 
special permission from the WMC 
to do so. The highlights of the new 
order are: 


Los Angeles and Orange Counties: 
No employer, within Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties, shall employ male 
workers in excess of the number of 
male workers in his employ on June 
15, 1944, nor shall he employ a total 
of male and female workers in excess 
of the highest number in his employ 
on any one day during October, 1943. 


San Diego County: No employer 
in San Diego County shall employ 
male workers in excess of the number 
in his employ on June 15, 1944, nor a 
total of male and female help in ex- 
cess of total on October 1, 1943. 

For Santa Barbara, Ventura, Riv- 
erside, Kern and San _ Bernardino 
Counties the same regulations pertain 
as to number of workers in employ on 
June 15, 1944, but the total of male 
and female workers permissible is 
cited as not in excess of the highest 
number in employ on or as of June 
15, 1944. 

Employers having three or less 
workers are not covered by the order, 
except in San Diego County. 


Labor ceilings may be increased 
for firms if evidence is presented that 
such action would benefit the war ef- 
fort. No worker may move from one 
job to another without a priority re- 
ferral. Three agencies, other than 
the U. S. Employment Service, have 
been authorized as referral agencies. 
They are: Unions maintaining hiring 
facilities in their halls; established 
employment agencies that do not 
charge fees, and recognized employers 
associations; and high-priority employ- 
ers with more than 100 workers on 
their payrolls. Under the order, work- 
ers must have “priority referral” 
certificate issue in addition to state- 
ment of availability from the em- 
ployer. 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buifale, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 
Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 

Reactions to the amended version 
of L-335 vary widely. Some lumber- 
men hail it as an excellent temporary 
solution to many of the wartime 
problems of the lumber business. 
Others lambast the stringent, over- 
all control as the death knell of free- 
dom and independence for the indus- 
try. One thing, however, is certain: 
After August 1, when the _ rein- 
tightening regulation, becomes effec- 
tive, operators all over the country 
will have a chance to revise their 
opinions in the light of actual experi- 
ence. 

Lumber production outstripped 
shipments for the week ended June 
24, according to the barometer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
In that week, shipments of 499 mills 
were 8.2 percent below their produc- 
tion. New orders for the same period 
ran 0.2 percent below production. Un- 
filled order files, however, of the 499 
reporting mills amounted to 117.9 per- 
cent of their stocks. So it all boils 
down to the same situation that has 
prevailed for months. Demand runs 
far ahead of supply, and lumber re- 
mains one of the most critical of all 
materials. 

Softwood mills reporting to the 
National Lumber Trade Barometer 
have unfilled orders on hand equiva- 
lent to 41 days’ production at the 
current rate, and their gross stocks 
are equivalent to 33 days’ production. 

For 1944 up to June 24, shipments 
of reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 6.4 percent; orders by 
10.1 percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 33.8 per- 
cent greater; shipments were 30.3 
percent greater; and orders were 41.6 
percent greater. Those figures, in 
themselves, tell the story. Produc- 
tion has advanced and shipments have 
increased, but demand has risen faster 
yet. 

A couple of weeks ago WPB re- 
leased figures giving a national sum- 
mary of the lumber industry for the 
first quarter of 1944. Gross lumber 
stocks at mills and _ concentration 
yards totaled 4,426,017,000 board feet 
at the end of the quarter, having de- 
clined 3.3 percent since the beginning 
of the quarter. These figures repre- 
sent the national average. 

In the East stocks increased 1.8 
percent during the first quarter. In 
the West they declined 12.6 percent. 
The western decline reflects a drop 
of 21.6 percent in the pine producing 
areas of the West, WPB said. For 
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the country as a whole, softwood 
stocks decreased 1.8 percent and hard- 
wood stocks dropped seven percent. 

Figures on all lumber stocks reveal 
a decline from 17,110,000,000 board 
feet at the beginning of 1941 to 
7,284,000,000 feet at the beginning of 
1944. That looks like a record for 
three-year nose dives. 

One week ago WPB estimated lum- 
ber production for April at 2,681,- 
649,000 board feet, a decrease of 8.2 
percent from the amount produced 
in April, 1948, and of 2.4 percent from 
March, 1944. This decline from 
March to April is contrary to the 
usual seasonal trend and can be at- 
tributed largely to extremely wet 
weather in Alabama, Arkansas, Flori- 
da, Georgia and Mississippi. The bad 
weather seriously curtailed produc- 
tion in the South. 

Hardwoods accounted for 591,550,- 
000 board feet of total April produc- 
tion; softwoods represented 2,090,099,- 
000 feet of the total. 

Total eastern production was 1,479,- 
283,000 feet, a drop of 13.8 percent 
from April of last year. Total west- 
ern production was 1,202,366,000 feet, 
just 0.2 percent behind April, 1943. 

Currently, the weather is much 
more favorable to logging operations 
than it was a month ago. The labor 
shortage, however, continues to plague 
producers. 

Observers are looking askance at 
the producing areas of the Pacific 
northwest, expecting strikes momen- 
tarily. Last month, the sawmill work- 
ers in that area ended their strike 
only when WLB agreed to reconsider 
their demand for general wage in- 
creases. WLB has reconsidered—and 
has again denied the increase. Labor 
leaders predict that this second de- 
nial will bring on more strikes. To 
the West Coast lumber industry, just 
emerging from the paralyzing effects 
of last month’s shutdowns, this is 
scarcely a bright outlook. 


Demand 


Southern Market 

The demand from the government 
has eased somewhat. Some 15,000,000 
feet was purchased at the recent joint 
letting at Edgewater Gulf, Miss. The 
government didn’t get all the boards it 
wanted but bidding was almost com- 
petitive for the first time in months. 
Timbers and dimensions are definitely 
easier as the government is not taking 
as much as formerly. Considerable at- 
tention is being given to the stricter 
control plan which will be put into 
effect by the government in August. It 
will further channel all the available 
lumber to approved agencies. 

Retailers in and around MEMPHIS 
are still having difficulty in getting 


lumber for their customers, except such 
as have government-approved projects 
under way. Meanwhile a tremendous 
backlog of home building is accumulat- 
ing and that spells a tremendous vol- 
ume of business as soon as the restric- 
tions are eliminated. Retailers are 
continuing to supply their trade with 
certain hardwoods that are available 
and which are proving adequate for 
most repair and remodeling jobs. 


Northern Market 


There is a general scramble, both 
rural and urban, for all available sup- 
plies of Northern pine, according to 
MINNEAPOLIS sources, but govern- 
mental agencies are still getting just 
about all there is to be had with the 
exception of small amounts for repairs 
and the most necessary construction in 
the South Dakota and Minnesota areas 
recently swept by tornadoes. Some 
material has already been received in 
the storm-torn areas and other orders 
have been accepted for prompt delivery 
through efforts of the Red Cross. Pref- 
erential ratings have been extended for 
more than 6,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber for the storm areas. 

Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by the six member mills of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. to- 
tal only approximately 1,045,000 feet. 
The unfilled order file now stands at 
7,920,000 feet. 


Southwest Market 


Because of the abnormal condition 
existing in the lumber industry, some 
observers believe that the monthly re- 
ports of sales by the Federal Reserve 
bank and the Department of Commerce 
do not give an altogether clear picture 
of the demand and supply situation. 
Naturally sales would jump well ahead 
of the current showing if the supply 
were available. A decrease in retail 
volume at this time, compared with a 
year ago, no matter how small, actu- 
ally reflects a sharp drop in business 
because sales a year ago were falling 
off. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
KANSAS CITY reports that sales of 131 
retail yards in the Tenth district in 
May were 14 percent less than in the 
corresponding month of 1943. For the 
first five months of this year total sales 
were 24 percent less than a year ago. 
There was a seasonal increase of six 
percent from May to April. Wholesale 
volume in May was one percent less 
than a year ago and the gain for the 
first five months was four percent. The 
commerce department reports sales in 
May were irregular in the various 
states in the district. Compared with a 
year ago, Colorado had a gain of three 
percent, Oklahoma, 44 percent and Mis- 
souri five percent. On the other hand, 
Kansas was down 14 percent and Ne- 
braska was off one percent. For the 
first five months, Colorado was down- 
two percent, Kansas, nine per cent and 
Missouri four percent; gains were re- 
ported by Oklahoma, 28 percent, and 
Nebraska five percent. 


West Coast Market 

Stimulated perhaps by the announce- 
ment of the War Production Board that 
lumber sales to civilians will be re- 
stricted after August first or perhaps 
by the belief that another strike may 
tie up the Pacific Northwest's pine and 
fir lumber industry because WLB has 
again refused to grant a general wage 
increase in the industry, private lum- 
ber buyers have started another flood 
of inquiries and potential orders to 
TACOMA lumber mills in the last few 
days. But the mills are already so 
heavily committed to government 
business that the operators have been 
able to give little more than passing 
attention to these fresh demands and 
the general outlook for private buyers 
is far from encouraging. 

Most critical phase of the demand fer 
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lumber in PUGET SOUND is the gov- 
ernment’s great need for it at a time 
when the strike of mill workers, often 
referred to as the “fishermens’” strike, 
lost some 150 million feet of produc- 
tion. At the three day auction held 
June 22-24 at Portland, Ore., the C.P.A. 
was able to place but twenty million 
feet. Another auction is scheduled for 
July 11-13th when the government will 
be out again for at least 168 million 
feet of fir of which twenty-six million 
feet is for one inch and 78 million of 
two inch lumber and some 70 million 
feet of pine. Weekly requirements 
have been averaging 270 million feet 
of fir and 90 million feet of pine. Un- 
less the mills are able to absorb more 
orders the next few auctions will see 
a tremendous back log of lumber need 
built up with consequent delay in the 
war effort. 

Demand for lumber, shingles, 
logs continues strong from domestic 
markets with inquiries less. One Seat- 
tle firm was able to fill a South African 
export order for doors, shipping from 
Vancouver, B. C. A fair amount of ex- 
port business awaits ship space which 
so far is not im sight. 


Supply 


Northern Pine 


Production of Northern pine, still in 
the doldrums, was only 3,580,600 feet 
for the past two weeks. MINNEAPOLIS 
sources report the outlook as far from 
cheering. Much of the timber which 
might find its way into lumber is, in- 
stead going into pulpwood because of 
the ready market farmer producers find 
for anything resembling pulpwood. 

Stocks on hand are somewhat better 
than recently at 32,920,000 feet but 
this condition is expected to change 
soon as a labor stringency develops in 
the woods due to the pull on woods 
labor from farms. Shipments during 
the last two weeks were approximately 
1,900,000 feet. 


and 


Southern Pine 


Production of Southern pine 
plagued by a shortage of labor. Mills 
report the situation the worst ever, 
but they hope for some improvement in 
July and August when farmers return 
for part time work. Draft boards will 
allow farmers this privilege without 
endangering their draft-exempt status. 
A few mills in South Alabama are us- 
ing prisoners of war in the woods. The 
weather has been quite favorable and 
prospects are that production will catch 
up to some extent during the next 90 
days. 

After a few 


is still 


days of loosening up, 


when releases began to come more freely 
than for several months, like a bolt out 
of the blue comes the announcement of 
new controls which first reached the 
public here in the AP dispatch out of 
Washington on June 24. 

Briefly speaking, the old controls 
were aimed at the source of produc- 
tion, viz., the mills. But the new con- 
trols will hit all users of lumber at 
delivery points—specifically such users 
as require as much as 50 M. ft. per 
quarter. It means, omitting all tech- 
nical language, that all lumber will be 
placed on the frozen list, and even the 
small mills with capacity under five 
thousand ft. production per day will 
come under the rule. No mill, large or 
small, can ship any kind of lumber, 
or quantity without a permit. So the 
new regulation L-335 will assume con- 
trol of all sawmills, large and small, 
and anyone wanting to ship must apply 
on form 3640. 


Hardwoods 


Hardwoods are in greater production 
than for some time as the arrival of 
summer weather and the end of the long 
rainy season enabled what woods work- 
ers were available to get into the for- 
ests. Orders continue to come in—in 
excess of production by a substantial 
margin and shipments continue, also 
in excess of production. Much lumber 
is going out practically green because 
of the shortage of labor at mill centers 
and because of the urgency of the con- 
suming industries. Inventories are rel- 
atively nil and orders on hand are 
equivalent to all of six weeks produc- 
tion at present output levels. 

Oak flooring is in slightly greater 
production but none is available to the 
public generally—unless the potential 
consumer has a government priority. 

As sales of lumber in the Kansas City 
area are restricted by high priorities 
and control orders, retailers have been 
able to build up their inventories over 
the same period of 1943. However, that 
is not speaking favorably of the in- 
ventory situation because stocks are 
badly broken and in poor assortment at 
present low levels. Retailers have not 
disposed of what little excess stocks 
they have accumulated, largely because 
some of, the potential business could 
not produce ratings which would per- 
mit the retailer to obtain replacements. 
As one of the leading line yard opera- 
tors asserted: “lumber in the sheds to- 
day is like money in the bank.” Inven- 
tories of 131 retail yards in the Kansas 
City area on June 1 were 18 percent 
larger than a year ago, according te 
the Federal Reserve bank. During the 
month of April inventories were off 
two percent. The bank reported that 





wholesale inventories at the close of 
May were one percent larger than a 
year earlier. Mill operators report that 
the supply has picked up appreciably 
in recent weeks, largely as the result 
of improved weather. However, the 
acute labor and material situation 
worked against increased production. 


West Coast Woods 


Mills in the TACOMA district are op- 
erating steadily against a heavy back- 
log of orders, mostly governmnet 
business. Private buyers are picking 
up whatever stocks are available, but, 
generally speaking, are limited to such 
items as are not in government de- 
mand. Railroad tie manufacturers re- 
pert that they are selling a consider- 
able quantity of ties for the new road 
being constructed between Bremerton, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard center, and 
Shelton, Wash. Most mills are plan- 
ning but brief shutdowns for the July 
Fourth holiday, although some in other 
Southwest Washington communities in- 
tend to close for the full week to give 
their employes the vacation with pay 
called for in union contracts. Such 
closures will affect most sawmills and 
logging operations before the summer 
is over. Several additional Southwest 
Washington shingle mills have resumed 
cutting, chiefly for civilian and not 
war channels. 

SEATTLE retail yards are approach- 
ing the end of lumber stocks with no 
likelihood of enough becoming avail- 
able to build them up again. The only 
encouraging spot in the supply picture 
is the situation of the logging industry. 
Hardly any loggers went out during 
the recent mill strike, and with favor- 
able weather, log production is ex- 
pected to show an improvement. The 
traditional July 4th shutdowns of the 
camps is being cut as short as possible. 
Most camps are expected to lose but 
four days. No fire weather in June 
helped production considerably. 


Cypress 


The producers of this wood have so 
far managed to meet the needs of con- 
sumers, who are in the main engaged 
in the task of supplying materials for 
the conduct of the war, with activity 
concentrated upon the uses outside of 
the former civilian purposes, and have 
managed in the main to get out lumber 
of the better grade in adequate quanti- 
ties. Moreover, because of the economies 
made possible in the matter of distri- 
bution, with the salesman virtually out 
of a job, because the orders are ob- 
tained without solicitation, the advance 
in prices made necessary by the exi- 
gencies of the situation has been mod- 
erate. But the difficulties of the mills 
there can be said to have gained in 
acuteness., 









Fast Courteous Service by Truck and Train 


54 


Home Office: 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Chicago, Ill. 


ALSO 


6 Warehouses for Orderly Distribution 


Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Garwood, N. J. 


Doors ... Frames ... Mouldings 
Sash and Glass . . . Wallboard 
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CHOKER 
SETTING 


Loops, or “chokers”, in inch- 
thick steel cables are put in 
place by a choker setter. Diesel 
powered tractors, with logging 
trailers and winches, then lift 
the front end of the log and skid 
it to our nearest railroad, which 
is rarely more than a mile away. 





This method of removing trees 
from the forests does not injure 
the trees that have been left to 
mature and intelligent harvest- 
ing of mature trees is as essen- 
tial on a tree farm as it is in a 
vegetable garden. 


No. II in a series on modern lumber manufacturing. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


Klickitat, Washington Libby, Montana 
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NOW IN OUR 60th YEAR v SELECTIVE LOGGING 
OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING ay , PERMANENT SOURCE OF 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS CHAPMAN, ALABAMA 
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PINE and FIR 


FROM THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 


This is the lumber from Alamo- 
gordo. It’s cut from timber that 
grows at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
Going largely into war needs now, 
this famous lumber will with Vic- 
tory again be available in ample 
supply for all customers. The mod- 
ern mills of Southwest Lumber 
Company produce choice quality 
products in Douglas Fir, White Fir 
and Ponderosa Pine. 
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Uo the Lumber Breying Trade, 
W.T. FERGUSON |. 
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ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Rationed Residences? 

Possiblity that the resumption of 
residential construction may be on a 
rationed or priority basis was indi- 
cated by Thomas G. Grace, New York 
State director of the Federal Housing 
Administration, in a recent address 
before the Long Island Real Estate 
Board. 

“IT am of the opinion, and this is in 
no way to be considered an official 
statement,” he said, “that when we 
resume residential construction it will 
be on a rationed or priority basis. If 
we are to work under such conditions, 
I firmly believe that no new project 
should be commenced in areas where 
there is already an unfinished project 
that can be completed.” 


Adopt Housing Plank 

Chris L. Christensen, vice president 
of the Celotex Corp.’and former dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, realizes the vital importance of 
adequate housing. He is aware, also, 
of the social implications in any hous- 
ing program. Perhaps it was this 
fact that prompted him to appear be- 
fore the resolutions committee of the 
Republican National Committee with 
a suggested housing plank for the 
GOP platform. 

The Celotex 
vice president ad- 
dressed the 96 
members of the 
committee at a 
session in the 
Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

“There is a 
definite relation- 
ship between good 
housing and good 
citizenship”, de- 
clared Christen- 
sen. “Tt is no 
accident that most 
of the delinquency, disease, social un- 
rest and crime of the nation stems 
from areas where living conditions are 
totally inadequate. The wretched con- 
ditions under which millions of fami- 
lies live are a disgrace to America.” 

He pointed out that housing, second 
only to the food industry in size, uses 
raw materials from every state in the 
union and stimulates free enterprise 
and prosperity throughout the nation. 
“The housing dollar spreads itself 
quicker in the creation of steady em- 
ployment than any other kind of ex- 
penditure,” he said. 

Christensen’s suggested housing 
plank stated in part: “We believe that 
it is the function of private industry, 
backed up and encouraged by the gov- 





C. L. Christensen 


ernment, unhampered by any unneces- 
sary regulation or restriction, to pro- 
vide low-cost homes to individuals by 
sound American means. Only where 
circumstances make ownership of a 
home impossible should steps be taken 
by the government to make public 
housing facilities available.” 

This suggested plank resembles the 
one finally adopted last week by the 
Republican convention in Chicago—in 
which the party pledged government- 
financed housing projects only if pri- 
vate industry could not meet the prob- 
lem. 


Offers Challenge to 
Building Industry 


A suggested code of good practice 
for post-war housing was laid before 
the housing industry and American 
cities last week by John B. Blandford, 
Jr., Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. 

“To attain full stature after the 
war, the housing industry must 
achieve a much larger volume of pro- 
duction and much broader markets 
than it has ever reached before,” Mr. 
Blandford said. 

“It must, however, reach this scale 
of operations on a foundation of good 
practice if it is to make a lasting 
contribution to the welfare of the na- 
tion as well as to the welfare of those 
who work directly in housing. I am 
sure there is broad agreement on this 
point in communities and in industry. 

“After talking to leaders in all parts 
of the country, I believe that what we 
want—and what we don’t want—as 
we move toward the post-war job, can 
be summarized as follows: 

“We want sound construction and 
full value for the housing consumer; 
not jerry building or deceptive sales 
practices. . . 

“A building industry that will be 
alert to new developments, new prod- 
ucts and new materials which promise 
a better house at lower cost; not an 
industry which will resist change out 
of habit or out of a true or fancied 
vested interest in obsolete _ prac- 
tices... 

“Channels of supply for building ma- 
terials and equipment based on the 
most efficient methods of distribution 
at fair profits; not a system based on 
restricted markets and collusion. . . 

“Local building codes and zoning 
ordinances aimed at true protection 
of public safety and on true advance- 
ment of community housing values; 
not distortions of these goals merely 
to advance or protect some special 
interests. . .” 
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3-M PRODUCTS 








ADD 3-M ITEMS TO YOUR LINE 
and enjoy this profitable business 


SANDPAPER IN SLIDE 
DRAWER BOXES 


Quality sandpaper is in 
demand —a complete 
range of grit numbers. 
Bright slide drawer boxes 
keep every sheet clean 
and flat. 





SANDY SMOOTH 
HOUSEHOLD SANDPAPER 


Sandy Smooth Household 
Sandpaper in handy package. 
Twenty 434 x 514 sheets of 
assorted grit numbers. A quick 
moving item at 10 cents. 





CUT SHEETS FOR RENTAL 
FLOOR SANDING MACHINES 


Users of rental floor sand- 
ers do a first class job 
with TRI-M-ITE Floor 
Sanding Cut Sheets in 
the machines they rent. 
They always come back 
for more. 





MUnNNESOTA 
Miuninc AND 


M aNUFACTURING CO. 


fee a SAINT PAUL € 
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E. J. STANTON & SON 


INCORPORATED 
2050 East 4lst Street 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Shop and Yard Truck 7805 


An economical one-half ton delivery 
truck said to be ideal for messenger 
service, pick ups and short haul de- 





liveries is the new Buda Model B 
“Chore Boy” manufactured by the 


Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. The “Chore 
Boy” permits rapid handling of loads 
‘in large yards, plants, warehouses or 
store-rooms. It can be maneuvered in 
and out of narrow aisles and will turn 
sharp corners easily. In addition to 
its utility as a load carrying truck, the 
machine can be equipped with a couple 
of seats to serve as a vehicle for 
transporting visitors and officials 
around large plants. It can be steered 
with one hand. 

The “Chore Boy” accelerates quickly 
to its maximum speed of 15 mph. It 
will average 35 to 38 miles per gallon 
of fuel. Low first cost and low main- 
tenance expense are claimed by the 
manufacturer. The truck is powered 
by a four cycle, air cooled engine with 
magneto ignition. 

One outstanding safety feature is 
the brake which sets automatically 
when the driver leaves his seat. The 
car will not operate when driver is not 
on seat. Information available by 
checking number 7805. 


Machinery Catalog 


The American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co., Hackettstown, N. J., has published 
a small, pamphlet-style catalog show- 
ing its line of saw mills, edgers, trim- 
mers, etc. The purpose of this book- 
let is to give the reader a quick 
survey of the American line of ma- 
chinery. More specific information 
concerning any item is available from 
‘tthe manufacturer on request. 


Price Regulation Reprint 


The Western Pine Assn. has pre- 
pared a reprint of Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 94 for distribution 
to the industry. This regulation, 
which covers Western pine and asso- 
ciated species of lumber, was recently 
published by OPA and became ef- 
fective June 20. It supersedes the 


BBA? 0 DUCTS 


LITERATURE 


previous MPR 94 and incorporates all 
amendments. 

The reprint of RMPR 94 is made up 
in a pamphlet of 24 pages, punched 
for ring binder. The text and tables 
are in clear, legible type, arranged in 
a practical format that is convenient 
for frequent reference. 

Copies of the reprint may be ob- 
tained from the Western Pine Assn., 
510 Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., at 
the following charges: 25 cents for a 
single copy by first class mail, and 
40 cents for a single copy by air mail. 
Lower prices are made on quantity 
orders, and the association will furnish 
information on request. 


New Mailing Literature 7802 


Three new mailing pieces have been 
announced by Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
manufacturers of “Kimsul” insulation. 
The items include a Summer Stuffer, 
consumer booklet, and new A.I.A. 
book. The A.I.A. book contains speci- 
fications and suggestions for various 
types of insulation, with installation 


Saves Man-Hours 


and Man-Poler On Every Job 
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procedure clearly explained. Also 
illustrated is the use of “Kimsul” in 
prefabricated construction and for 
military use. Check number 7802 for 
additional data. 


Two Rust Preventives 7803 


Two types of rust preventives 
have been released by Technical Proc- 
ess Div. of Colonial Alloys Co. These 
two products are metal cleaning solv- 
ents, which leave protective films that 
prevent rust and tarnish. They are 
identified by the names Cyclodiene 
and Percyclodiene. Neither will at- 
tack metals, as they are neutral and 
contain no acids, alkalies or water. 


Cyclodiene films dry in about 20 min- 
utes, leaving rust inhibited clean sur- 
faces for a short time thereafter. 
Percyclodiene films will remain for 
about 30 days, leaving rust inhibited 
clean surfaces for some time there- 
after. A dip into either one of these 
solvents prior to or between inspec- 
tion and final finishing operations, 
will protect the work from rust and 
corrosion. For additional data check 
number 7803. 


Prospect Register 7801 


A plan to get immediate prospects 
for non-critical material, has been 
made available by Wood Conversion 





Co. This plan, known as the Project 
Register, includes folders, direct mail, 
newspaper ads, displays, etc. This is 
not just to register post war pros- 
pects, but to bring into the dealer’s 
office those people who are putting off 
necessary repairs, because they do 
not know what materials are pro- 
hibited. The dealers are able to ad- 
vise them on products that are 
available now. Orders for material 
that is prohibited are entered in the 
register, given a priority, and pros- 
pect is advised when restrictions are 
lifted and material is available. Com- 
plete information can be had _ by 
checking number 7801. . 


Annual Report of Southern 
Forest Experiment Station 


The 23rd annual report of the 
USDA’s Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, New Orleans, La., is now 
available to individuals requesting it. 
It comprises a brief review of research 
activities conducted in 1943, with par- 
ticular emphasis on those projects 
related to the war. Among other sub- 
jects, it discusses the financial aspects 
of industrial forestry, prescribed burn- 
ing, chemical stimulation to increase 
production and control of pesis and 
plant diseases. 


Plywood Brochure 


“Beautiful Wood for Beautiful 
Homes” is the title of an elaborate 
new brochure just prepared for free 
distribution by United States Plywood 
Corp., New York, and the Mengel Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Elaborately illustrated with full- 
color reproductions of wood-walled 
rooms, the brochure is the latest un- 
dertaking in the joint campaign to 
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yns, Much of the wood going into processing plants 
= producing synthetic rubber is flame-proofed— 
“ impregnated with Minalith* fire retardant. If 
exposed to flame, structural members retain their 
01 high strength without sudden collapse, contribut- 
cts ing to greater safety. 
im American Lumber & Treating Company em- 


ion 


ploys the same scientific methods in producing 

this flame-proofed wood as with Wolmanized 

- Lumber*—wood made highly resistant to decay 

and termite attack. Both types promise to be 

. widely used after the war. Be ready to cash in 
on these broader markets for wood. American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 1646 McCormick 
Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


*Registered trademarks 
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Maj. E. M. Becher, base adjutant at 
Patterson Field for more than two 
years, has been retired to inactive 
status, according to announcement of 
Col. C. H. Welch, commanding officer 
of Fairfield Air Service Command. He 
is subject to recall to active duty 
when and if it becomes necessary in 
the nation’s effort. Before entering 
the Army, as a first lieutenant in Oc- 
tober, 1941, Maj. Becher was president 
of the Becher Lumber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has advised the Miami Chamber 
ef Commerce of its plans for a $150,- 
000 factory and warehouse in Miami, 
Fla., where it has previously operated 
a small plant. Miami has _ been 
changed from the status of a branch 
of the Jacksonville plant, and has 
been made a separate district. Z. B. 
Groome has been made district man- 
ager in charge of Florida and export 
trade for the Huttig organization. 


Lt. Albert M. Schafer, son of Al- 
bert Schafer, prominent Montesano, 
Wash., lumberman, has been trans- 
ferred from Fort Mason, Calif., to 
Fort Lewis, Wash., as aide-de-camp 
to Maj. Gen. Frederick Gilbreath 
commanding the army service forces 
training center recently established 
there. 


Recent visitors to Los Angeles in- 
cluded Kenneth Smith, San Francisco, 
managing director of California Red- 
wood Association; and E. A. Middle- 
ton, Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 


A. W. Fairhurst, Fairhurst Lumber 
Co., and Ben D. Cheney, Cheney Lum- 
ber Co., both Tacoma, Wash., con- 
cerns, have been appointed to the rail- 
road tie OPA advisory committee. 


Contract has been awarded for con- 
struction of a wood preservation plant 
at Eugene, Ore., for J. H. Baxter 


Timber Co. The building will be of 
wood frame construction, with con- 
crete foundation for the retert tank 
and pit, and will have a capacity for 
treating approximately 750,000 board 
feet of lumber monthly. 





Eugene P. Connor, 
vice president and 
treasurer, Ozark 
Badger Lumber Co., 
Wilmar, Ark., re- 
cently completed of- 
ficer's training 
course at Camp 
Robinson, Ark., and 
has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant 
sas State Guard. 





Arkan- 


in the 
Lt. Connor was formerly 
a member of the U. S. Army transport 
service and saw duty in the Philippines, 


Japan, China, Siberia, 


India, Egypt and 
Italy. 





Howard Page has been appointed 
sales manager for Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Marshfield, 
Ore. He succeeds George F. Grant, 
resigned. 


W. W. Kilworth, president Wash- 
ington Handle Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and of a Vancouver, Wash., plywood 
company, was married in Tacoma, 
June 15 to Mrs. Florence Eves, widow 
of J. A. Eves, president of the Ta- 
coma Todd Shipbuilding yard during 
the First World War. During this 
war, Mrs. Kilworth has been super- 
visor of nurses at the Tacoma Todd 
Pacific yard and early in May she was 
chosen to christen the aircraft carrier 
St. Joseph’s Bay, the largest ship 
ever built on Puget Sound. 


Additional roofing paper processing 
facilities at the Pioneer Flintkote Co. 
plant in Los Angeles, Calif., to cost 
approximately $700,000, have been ap- 
proved by the Los Angeles Area Pro- 


duction Urgency Committee of the 
War Production Board. 


Henry C. Relf, assistant to the man- 
aging director of Pacific Forest In- 
dustries, Tacoma, Wash., has been 
named by Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington to serve on a foreign 
trade committee of Washington busi- 
ness and industrial leaders to plan and 
oversee Washington’s participation in 
postwar industrial and trade expan- 
sion. Also named to the committee 
is A. W. Fairhurst, president Fair- 
hurst Lumber Co. and Tacoma-East- 
ern Timber Co., both of Tacoma. 


John W. Newbegin, son of James G. 
Newbegin who operates the James G. 
Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has been promoted from lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant commander in 
the United States Naval Reserve. He 
is now on active duty in the South 
Pacific. 


W. P. Bell Lumber Co. plant at 
Thurmond, N. C., suffered estimated 
loss of $40,000 by fire on June 24. 


Employees of James E. Stark Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., on June 26 
selected the International Woodwork- 
ers of America (CIO) as their collec- 
tive bargaining agency—138 em- 
ployees voted for the International 
Woodworkers; 21 for the Upholsterers 
and Furniture Workers Union (A. F. 
of L.) and 12 for “no union.” 


Word has been received in Los An- 
geles of the promotion to first lieu- 
tenant of King Goodrich, son of E. A. 
Gocdrich of the Goodrich Lumber Co., 
Los Angeles, who is a bomber pilot 
in the European war zone. 


The Mt. Jefferson Lumber Co. mill 
at Lyons, Ore., reported damaged an 
estimated $175,000 by fire on June 9. 
The sawmill was destroyed but most 
of the lumber piles and planing mills 
were saved. Mill will be rebuilt and 
work is continuing on a limited basis. 


William Blakely, who was engaged 
in the lumber business in Kansas for 
twelve years before moving to Che- 
halis, Wash., six years ago, and 
Dwight Hout, formerly affiliated with 
the Wheelan Lumber Co., Topeka, 
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Sugar Pine and Ponderosa 
Quincy Lbr. Co., Inc. 
Quincy. California 


Quincy, California 
0. C. Morris, Sales Mgr. 


California 


Quincy, California 
Mills at 


Sloat, California 
Sales Office 
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Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 
Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 
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| Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
| ing assured. 
) Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
} matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
, ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
| 


rr ey experience in building Saw 
5 k ills and woodworking machinery. 


| LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT 
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MOISTURE 
REGISTER Advantages 


Convenient handle 
Smooth contact. No yo makes square, 
points to break off \ firm contacts. 
or injure surface. ” 


a / Direct percentage 
reading dial 
“ 


* 
Durable, light | 


plastic housing > 
protects mechanism. 


... against OW 


moisture-testing method 










CHECK in the square provided YOUR MOISTURE 
if the answer is ‘‘yes. METHOD REGISTER 


1 Does it give you moisture content on a 
direct percentage reading dial? 


Does it give you moisture content instantly 
— at the press of a button? 


Is it accurate on all types of lumber? 


Does it test material deeply enough to 
give a dependable result instead of merely 
testing the surface? 

Is the equipment completely portable? 
(Moisture Register weighs 5 Ibs.) 


Can your tests be made by anyone instead 
of requiring a technician? 


Can you test low moisture content — as 
low as O%? 


Does your method avoid marring lumber 
surfaces with sharp pins or points? 


Is your present equipment rugged and 
economical to operate? 


Co DO ON OO UU A WO ND 


Does your method show results based on 
standard oven testing methods? 


BOOCICIC) CJ tly 
INNNNNNANAAAW 





How does your method compare? 





For better testing, depend on MOISTURE REGISTER. 


Write today for complete information 


MOISTURE REGISTER CO. 


133 N. GARFIELD AVE. ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
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Kan., have opened a retail lumber 
yard and building material business 
in Chehalis under the firm name of 
Blakely & Hout. 


Barto & Smith Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., has announced 
that after July 1 the firm name will 
be Ralph E. Barto Lumber Co. 


F. P. Borden, traffic manager of 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash., spoke at the meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board in Seattle June 22 on prospec- 
tive railroad car loadings. H. D. 
Smith, traffic manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Tacoma, presided at the 


meeting. Borden is executive secre- 
tary of the board. 


T. A. Kemp, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash.; I. L. Linscott, Lin- 
scott Manufacturing Co., Centralia, 
Wash., and Robert E. Seeley, Simp- 
son Industries, Inc., Seattle, have been 
chosen by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to serve as the cut stock sub- 
committee to the Douglas Fir indus- 
try advisory committee. 


Koppers Co., Wood Preserving Di- 
vision, is installing a Mo@re reversible 
cross circulation type kiln at its Car- 
bondal, Ill., plant, which should be in 
in operation about the middle of July, 














Circulation Kiln. Write today. 


VANCOUVER, B. 


MOORE 
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Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Seasons Over 4 Million Feet 
Per Month In Ten Single-Track 


Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns 


“We have seasoned in one month more than 4 million feet of all 
grades of Ponderosa Pine in our ten Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns, 
each 13x104 feet.” writes W. C. Lubrecht, manager Lumber Dept.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont. 


The Moore Automatically Con- 
trolled Drying System has estab- 
lished a standard for prompt uniform 
seasoning of lumber and veneer at 
low cost. You do not experiment 
when you install a Moore Cross- 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, > 


DRy KILNS 


ee. SS 











INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 


according to anouncement of W. F. 
Munnikhuysen, vice president. In- 
stallation started in May and, when 
completed, will round out the plant’s 
facilities which include equipment for 
woodworking and fabricating lumber 
before treatment, and cylinders for 
pressure-treating lumber with creo- 
sote, Wolman salts, chromated zinc 
chloride, pentachloropheno] and fire 
protection chemicals. 


Standard Millwork Supply Co. plant 
at Jackson, Miss., was destroyed by 
fire June 28 with estimated loss of 
more than $400,000. Large stocks of 
lumber and finished millwork were de- 
stroyed. The plant covered two city 
blocks and was engaged in war work. 


Planing and drying sheds and 500,- 
000 feet of lumber were reported lost 
by fire on June 17 by the Evans 
Bros. Lumber Co., Nashville, N. C., 
with damage estimated at $60,000. 
The company’s office and sawmill 
were saved. 


Haydon Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Ark., has. been sold to the Junkin- 
Bland Lumber Co., a partnership of 
R. D. Junkin, Mt. Holly, and H. D. 
Bland, Carthage. Included in the sale 
were the mill plant and equipment 
and about 285,000 feet of rough 
lumber. 


Franzen Lumber Co., Libertyville, 
Ill., has changed its name, effective 
July 1, to Coy Lumber Co. This is a 
change in name only, as the present 
owners of the Franzen Lumber Co. 
purchased the business in June, 1940, 
but continued to operate under the 
old name until the present. 


Carl E. Friend of Lawrence, Kan., 
has announced his candidacy for nomi- 
nation of United States Senator on 
the Republican ticket, to be decided 
by the electorate at the primary on 
Aug. 1. Mr. Friend is a graduate of 
Kansas State College, of which he is 
now a regent. He served as State 
senator from 1933 to 1937 and as 
lieutenant governor from 1939-1941 
and 1941-19438. 


Erskine Williams, former owner of 
Erskine Williams Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis and Arkansas, has resigned as 
lumber price specialist of the OPA 
and will devote his time to his exten- 
sive timber interests in Woodruff and 
St. Francis Counties in Arkansas. He 
will open offices in Memphis. 


Arlie C. Charter, son of Arlie M. 
Charter, Wholesale Building Supply 


-Co., Ine., Oakland, Calif., was home 


recently on leave following his being 
commissioned a 2nd lieutenant in the 
Army Air Force as a bomber pilot. 


The Bolt Lumber Co. has estab- 
lished a general and sales office in 
Cadillac, Mich., from where it will in 
the future takes care of all routine 
office work. Post Office box number 
is 56; address is 1101 S. Mitchell. In 
making the announcement of change 
of address, Clarence Bolt, proprietor, 
requests that all correspondence, in- 
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voices, price lists and quotations, 
magazines, bulletins, etc. be sent to 
Cadillac; information which will be of 
benefit to the yard managers may be 
sent to the separate yards as well as 
to the general office in Cadillac. The 
Bolt Lumber Co. has yards at Fal- 
mouth, Marion, and Kingsley, all in 
Michigan. 


The Penberthy Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., will build a new lum- 
ber yard at 4900 South Soto St. in Los 
Angeles. 


Russell E. Armstrong, proprietor of 
Modern Paint & Lumber Co., St. 
Marys, Ohio, has bought the Macken- 
bach Bros. Lumber Yards from W. A. 
and August Mackenbach, brothers, 
who have operated the business since 
the death of their father, William, 
who founded it in 1854. 


Arthur V. Charshee & Associates 
and Arthur V. Charshee & Son, Balti- 
more, Md., announce the removal of 
their offices to their new location at 
818 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore 1%, and 
cordially invite members of the indus- 
try to visit them and inspect their 
new premises. 


Grand Rapids Lumber Co. yards, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., were swept by 
fire on May 30, resulting in loss esti- 
mated at $30,000. Main office build- 
ing, main storage shed, and main fac- 
tory were not damaged. 


The forest service of Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, College 
Station, Tex., reports that nearly a 
million forest tree seedlings have 
been planted in 48 Texas counties 
during the last six months. Three- 
fourths of all the seedlings planted 
were slash pine. 


The offices and several buildings of 
Molyneaux Lumber Co., Rockwood, 
Tenn., were destroyed by fire June 
19, with loss of $50,000. 


John T. Galvin, Jr., has been elected 
president of Horstmeier Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md., succeeding the late 
Bernard Barrett. Joseph M. Galvin 
was elected treasurer and William L. 
Galvin was made secretary. 


A. N. McInnis, president Paterson- 
McInnis Lumber Co., Gulf Hammock, 
Fla., Jack W. Simmons, president El- 
berta Crate & Box Co., Tallahassee, 
Fla., and C. W. Thomas, Jr., Thomas 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Quincy, 
Fla., were elected directors of Asso- 
ciated Industries of Florida at its an- 
nual meeting on June 2. 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., with 
headquarters in the Dierks Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has donated two- 
way radio equipment to the forest 
department of Arkansas to improve 
timber fire protection in that area. 

H. Melvin Vivian, Kingston, Pa., 
lumber dealer and active in veterans’ 
affairs, has been named by Gov. Mar- 
tin of Pennsylvania to serve as a 
member of a postwar planning com- 
mission with broad powers to develop 
a Pennsylvania program to avert wide- 
spread unemployment when peace 
comes. 
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Increase Your Profits 


Alert dealers are planning to make their yards places where the 
needs of their customers will be supplied in one stop. A logical ex- 


Specimatic 
SAW 


Sizes: 7'/2”, 8”, 10” and 12” 


Just the right weight and handiness— 
plus all the power you'll ever need. It's 
perfectly balanced for one-hand opera- 
tion in any position. The extra-wide shoe 
assures a steadier, truer cut. It has a 
“quick set'' depth and angle adjustment, 
and its safety guard can't clog. The 
blade enters cut at 7,000 r.p.m.—so fast 
it practically feeds itself. SPEEDMATIC 
is so easy to use that any of your men 
can make a convincing demonstration 
right in your own yard. 


The Porter-Cable line includes the 
SPEEDMATIC Floor Sander, the fastest, 
smoothest-cutting floor finisher made, and 
TAKE-ABOUT, the world's most popular 
portable sander. Many lumber dealers 
have found a source of steady revenue 
selling or renting these great labor-savers. 
Information and help on how to 

start a rental department is 
yours for the asking. 


pansion of their business is the sale 
and rental of Porter-Cable Electric 
Tools, because nearly every lumber 
customer either needs them now, or 
will need them soon. The Porter-Cable 
line rounds out your business, and 
increases profits these three ways: 


The profit on one SPEEDMATIC Saw 
equals that on a load of lumber. Multiple 
sales and repeat sales are common. The 
Porter-Cable line includes other equally 
popular tools that sell readily on demon- 
stration, right in your own yard. 


Millions of feet of floors, old and new, 
will have to be sanded and finished as soon 
as war conditions permit. Be your dis- 
trict's headquarters for floor sanding equip- 
ment. Complete details on how to start 
this profitable department available on your 
request. 


3. Creating 
New Sales 


The experience of many lumber dealers 
shows that men who patronized their yards 
only occasionally become regular customers 
when one store offers everything they need. 
Men who call to buy tools or accessories, 
or to rent floor finishers, usually pick up 
lumber, hardware, paint and supplies for 
which they might have gone elsewhere. 


Get ready to cash in on this important, 
ready-made market. The coupon will give 
you complete details. 


PORTER-CABLE Macuine co. 
1600-7 N. Salina Street, Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


| am interested in the sales possibilities of SPEEDMATIC Electric Handsaws —, TAKE-ABOUT 
Portable Sanders —, SPEEDMATIC Floor Sanders — (Check all that interest you). Please 


send me details of your dealer proposition. 

















Veteran Forester Retires 

Capt. I. F. Eldredge, after almost 
forty years of forestry experience 
frem Coast to Coast, retired on June 
30 from the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from the 
staff of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in New Orleans, La., 
where he had served as director of 
the forest survey of the Lower South 
since 1932. 

During World War I, Mr. Eldredge 
was commissioned a Captain of En- 
gineers and was assigned as a com- 
pany commander in the 10th (Fores- 
try) Engineers, serving 18 months in 


the A.E.F. in France. After the war 
he returned to the Forest Service ex- 
cept for a period of six years, starting 
in 1926, when he was employed as 
manager of Suwanee Forest for the 
Superior Pine Products Co. 

Capt. Eldredge is well known as an 
authority on the South’s timber re- 
sources and is the author of numerous 
publications. He has been active in 
the Society of American Foresters, 
which organization recently paid him 
the signal honor of elevating him to 
the rank of “Fellow.” 

After his retirement, “Cap,” as he 
is affectionately known to his many 











Spokane Pine 


precisiON FRAMES 


K-D Frames and Trim 
for War Projects 


We offer dependable service and values 
in stock or special millwork. Our years 
of experience in the production of qual- 
ity Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine 
products insure satisfaction. 


Shall be pleased to quote on stoek items 
or have you submit details and specifica- 


tions for special designs for figuring. 


Spokane Pine Products Co. 
Long Lake Lumber Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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friends throughout the country, will 
live in New Orleans, where he can 
continue to maintain his contacts with 
foresters and forestry activity in the 
South. 


Appointed Field Forester 


The appointment of Ernest L. 
Kolbe as district forest engineer for 
the Western Pine 
Association in the 
Klamath Falls 
region has been 
announced by 
Stuart Moir, the 
association’s chief 
forester. Mr. 
Kolbe arrived in 
Klamath Falls, 
Ore. his new 
headquarters, in 
mid-June to begin tn 
on his assignment 
in that territory. Ernest L. Kolbe 

From his thirteen years of work as 
pine silviculturist for the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion in Portland, Mr. Kolbe knows 
first hand many of the problems con- 
fronting the timber operator in de- 
veloping a practical forestry pro- 
gram. Leaving Oregon in 1940 to 
become project leader of flood control 
surveys in California, he was as- 
signed two years later by the Forest 
Service to the Emergency Rubber 
Project to assist in selecting suitable 
lands for the growing of guayule. 
Mr. Kolbe holds senior membership 
in The Society of American For- 
esters. 





Marks 75th Anniversary 


Established in the spring of 1869 
by Truman Woodford, the Woodford- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in Clear Lake, Iowa, was the first 
lumber yard in that town. The lum- 
ber was hauled from Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, until the Milwaukee Railroad 
was built to Clear Lake a year later. 
The company was first known as 
Woodford-Wilson & Johnson. Later 
Wilson and Johnson sold their inter- 
ests to Woodford & Wheeler. George 
G. Woodford, coming from New York, 
in 1879, bought an interest in the firm 
and when he died in 1890, Charles R. 
Woodford bought an interest. The 
firm was incorporated in 1905 under 
the name of Woodford-Wheeler Lum- 
ber Co. 


A year after establishing the yard 
at Clear Lake, the company started 
a yard at Garner under the name of 
Woodford-Elder & Wells. In 1871 
Mr. Elder sold his interest and the 
firm continued under the name of 
Woodford & Wells. As tle railroad 
was extended westward, the company 
extended its operations and opened 
new branches in towns further west, 
until at present the company operates 
eight yards in Iowa—at Clear Lake, 
Britt, Chapin, Garner, Goodell, Me- 
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servey, Pomeroy, Thornton, and Ven- 
tura. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Woodford is the 
present head of the company. L. E. 
Ashland is vice president, and Mrs. 
Esther Ashland is secretary-treasurer. 

Elmer Musgijerd is general mana- 
ger of the yards; Oscar Lomen is 
auditor, and Frank L. Minette is gen- 
eral bookkeeper and cashier. These 
men have each been with the company 
18 years or more. In all there are 
about 25 employees, with four in the 
Armed services. 


Moves to New Quarters 


Sixty years ago, Charles W. Rest- 
rick ventured into the retail lumber 
business at West Grand Boulevard 
and Vinewood Avenue in Detroit, 
Mich., and with a one-eyed horse and 
a wobbly wagon for delivery equip- 
ment, made his way in business rather 
slowly at first. However, with an eye 
to the future, “C. W.,” as everyone 
knew him, soon established himself 
and his company in the good will of 
the community with his lumber of 
lasting quality and his attentive serv- 
ice. The company was incorporated 
n 1908 and continued to grow under 
the leadership of Charlie Restrick un- 
til his death in 1920, since which time 
the sons, Robert C. and William C., 
have steered the business and, with 
an able and_ skillful crew, have 
achieved an enviable position in the 
lumber industry. 

Recently the attractive thatch 
roofed office building, which has been 
a landmark for years to Detroiters, 
has been sold to the Detroit Lutheran 
High School Association, to be used 
as a high school, and the Restrick 
Lumber Co. has moved into new quar- 
ters at its yard at 14400 Wyoming 
Ave., which was established in 1927. 
The new quarters are admirably situ- 
ated to serve the growing northwest 
section of Detroit. The east side mill 
and yard are located at 10,000 French 
Road, from where the north and east 
sections of Detroit are served, so that 
at present the Restrick Lumber Co. 
is much better equipped to service 
the residential and industrial needs of 
the great metropolitan area of De- 
troit. 


Worker Honored 


The Western Lumber Co., San 
Diego, Calif., on June 14 honored 
Charles W. Aust, for 50 years of 
faithful service by presenting him 
with a gold watch. Jerry Sullivan, 
Jr., company president, who made the 
presentation, described Mr. Aust, a 
saw grinder, as “one of the finest all- 
around workmen in San Diego,” and 
ordered the plant whistle blown five 
minutes early in order that all em- 
ployees might attend. Charley, as he 
is known to his fellow workers, cele- 
brated the 72nd anniversary of his 
birth on June 16. 

E. B. Culnan, vice president and 
general manager of the Western Lum- 


ber Co., paid the following tribute to 
Charlie Aust: “Charlie is a man of 
high character, a loyal citizen and an 
all around mechanic. He can operate 
every machine in the mill with high- 
est skill and is a competent millwright 
as well as a saw filer and sticker knife 
grinder. The first to arrive in the 
morning and the last to leave at night, 
loyalty to the company has always 
been one of his outstanding qualities. 
Recently we installed a new filing 
room equipped with the latest machin- 
ery and hope that Charlie will be able 
to put in a good many more years of 
valuable service to the company.” 
Mr. Culnan further remarked that 


all of the old employees, except the 
ones called into the service, are stay- 
ing with the company and enthusias- 
tically carrying out their part in the 
war effort on the home front. 


Appointed Wholesale Distributor 


W. P. Stark Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Kan., has been appointed whole- 
sale distributor for Insulite products 
in Kansas City area, according to an- 
nouncement made by M. S. Wunder- 
lich, general sales manager of Insul- 
ite, which has general offices in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

William Stark, president of W. P. 





With the Seabees in the Solomons 













AMERICAN 

SAW MILLS 
HELP SPEED 
VICTORY ON 

FIGHTING 

AND 
PRODUCTION 
FRONTS 


Oficial U. 8. Marine Corps Pnuto 


U. Ss. Navy Seabees E seweting. se 
“American'' Saw Mill on 
Georgia Island shortly | after occu- 
pancy by our forces. "American" 
edgers are also in operation in 
the Solomons. 

Left: This is our Economy Belt 
Feed Mill, a dependable popular 
priced machine with a daily ca- 
pacity of 5,000 feet. Mill shown 
in other picture has a capacity of 





12,000 feet per day 


For their simplicity and remarkable ability to stand up under severe 
use and even necessary abuse AMERICAN SAW MILLS were selected 
by the U. S. Navy for shipment to our hard won Pacific Island outposts. 


For the same reasons plus speed and accuracy AMERICAN Mills are 
chosen for service all over the world but most of all on the lumber pro- 
duction front at home. Made by the largest manufacturers of portable 
saw mills in the world their enviable performance record is your guar- 


antee of satisfaction. 


Six sizes, moderate prices. Send for catalog. 


We make our own saws and parts — re 
placements quickly available in emergency. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Saw Mills 


Edgers, Trimmers 


Lumber Rolls 


Shingle Machines, Swing Saws, Bolters and Accessories 


55 MAIN STREET 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
YATES AMERICAN 24” TENONER 


As agents for a U. S. Government agency. we 
are offering the following surplus item for sale. 
for cash, as is, f.o.b. cars Elkins, West Virginia. 
subject to prior sale and withdrawal without 
notice: 

1—Yates American No. 1, 24°’ double 

end tenoner, Serial No. 302391 with 
heads and cut-off saws, belted to 10 
HP, 900 rpm, 3 ph., 60 cycle, 220 volts, 
head motor and 3 HP, 900 rpm feed 
SE EIS cco eo siccccccesecs $600.00 





ELKINS LUMBER CORP., Agents 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
Tel. Caledonia 5-7757 











Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 
Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 


E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 


ATIFORNIA 


SUGAR & WESTERN 
= PINE AGENCY 


1 \@)) RECle 
FRANCISCO 











G i) GA R Pattern Lumber 


Selects and 


Shop 


a 


| California Ponderosa Pine 
Mouldings and Cut Stock 


Pine § 








THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 
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Stark Lumber Co., has been identified 
with the distribution of building ma- 
terials for many years and under- 
stands the needs of the retail lumber 


dealer. Complete stocks of Insulite 
products make it possible for the 
Stark company to satisfy orders for 
insulating board promptly. 

C. H. Meredith, Insulite represent- 
ative in the Kansas City area, will 
continue to assist in the promotion of 
Insulite, working in close collabora- 
tion with the W. P. Stark Lumber Co. 


Western Pine Advisory 
Committee Meets 


The Western Pine industry’s lumber 


advisory committee, of which George © 


Holden, McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, is chairman, met with Peter 
Stone and other OPA lumber section 
officials in Spokane, June 21. Prices 
and production problems and prospects 
were discussed. Western pine manu- 
facturers believe their price ceilings 
should be raised to take care of in- 
creased costs and put them in line 
with other species. Government rep- 
resentatives state they will resurvey 
the conditions in the industry. 


Forest Products Lab 
“Graduates” 10,000 Inspectors 


In two years of intensive training 
courses, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., has “graduated” 
10,240 men and women as specialists 
in packaging, aircraft wood inspection, 
and related wartime uses of wood. 

During that period courses were 
given for the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the Army Air Forces, the Navy, 
and other war agencies in the packag- 
ing of guns, ammunition, tanks, air- 
craft and aircraft parts, food, and 
other front-line fighting supplies. A 
limited number of courses were also 
given for industry. A total of 8,946 
men and women were trained in these 
courses, including officers, enlisted 
personnel, and civilian employees of 
the Signal Corps, Corps of Engineers, 
and other branches of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, as well as representatives 
of manufacturing concerns working on 
Army and Navy contracts. 

The remaining 1,294 men and 
women were enrolled in courses for 
the inspection of wood and plywood 
used to build and maintain thousands 
of training planes and gliders for the 
Army and Navy, and in related 
courses for ship builders and inspec- 
tors of wood parts for trucks and 
other vehicles. 

Packaging courses currently given 
for the Ordnance Department and 
AAF Air Service Command are held 
at the Laboratory, as are the aircraft 
wood inspection courses for the AAF. 
A series of packaging courses has 
been given, in addition, for the AAF 
Material Command in all parts of the 
United States. Enrollments of 100 or 
more at a single session are common. 

A special division of the Labora- 


tory, set up in 1942, conducts the 
courses. Prof. George A. Garratt of 
Yale University’s School of Forestry 
is chief of the division. Courses in 
session the week of June 25 included 
an AAF packaging course at Madi- 
son and a Navy packaging course in 
Milwaukee. The courses will continue 
as long as the various war services 
have need of them. 











Right: A. M. Foote, A. M. Foote Lumber 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., elected president of 


Southern Wholesale Lumber Assn., and 
(left) H. B. Houck, H. B. Houck Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., vice president. 





Farm Structures Group 
Meets in Milwaukee 


Deane G. Carter of the University 
of Illinois Agricultural Engineering 
department was elected chairman of 
the Farm Structure Division of the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of that society in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 19-22. He succeeds Ray Crow. 

A distinguished group of farm 
structure men heard a stimulating 
group of talks during their three-day 
stay in Milwaukee. One session of 
that division studied hay and bedding 
storage and heard addresses by John 
Strait, C. E. Seitz, Dr. G. Bohstedt 
and S. A. Witzel. 

At another meeting H. C. Smith of 
Sisalkraft Co. discussed silos; K. H. 
Hinchceliff of the U. of Illinois ex- 
hibited model farm buildings. The 
Wednesday afternoon meeting was ad- 
dressed by H. J. Schweim, secretary 
of the Gypsum Assn. who detailed 
application methods and conditions on 
the farm. Applications of New De- 
velopments in Timber Construction 
was the topic discussed by L. P. Keith 
of NLMA, and Wallace Ashby of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture led 
a discussion of a general nature. 

In the couse of the afternoon Prof. 
Henry Giese (U. of Iowa), secretary 
of the Midwest Plan Service disclosed 
plans for the improvement and expan- 
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sion of services rendered by that 
group. The contemplated program in- 
cludes the service of a rating bureau 
to which building materials manufac- 
turers will be invited to submit their 
farm building plans for study, to re- 
ceive a stamp of merit if they meet 
certain minimum standards. 


Book Instructs in 
Furniture Renewal; 
Boosts Paint Sales 


The vogue for turning attic and 
junkshop discards into distinctive and 
usable painted pieces has become a 
fascinating and relaxing pastime. 
Most families have some old unused 
furniture stored away—furniture that 
frequently can be made practical and 
beautiful by means of simple altera- 
tions and imaginative painting. 

Peter Hunt, famous Cape Cod 
“transformagic” artist, has created a 
wealth of ingenious ideas for old-fur- 
niture conversion and decoration. His 
latest designs are based on simple, 
fundamental strokes which are easily 
accomplished with a little practice and 
can be varied to form many different 
types of decorations—peasant figures, 
angels, story-book houses, hearts, veg- 


etables, fruit, flowers and swag bor- 
ders. 

“You don’t have to be an artist,” 
Mr. Hunt advises hesitant amateurs, 











An outmoded chest becomes a piece of in- 
dividuality and distinction with simple car- 
pentry, paint and Peter Hunt decorations. 
Plain wooden knobs replace the old handles, 
and colorful motifs cover up defects. This 
piece is pictured in color and described in 
Du Pont's new book, "“Transformagic." 


“but you do need imagination and a 
sense of humor. No matter if the 
lines are inexact. Colorful, free-hand 
motifs that express your own person- 
ality have a certain charm that is 
lacking in carefully ‘measured de- 
signs.’ ” 

In determining how to reclaim un- 
lovely castoffs, be guided by your 
needs, he advises homemakers. Many 
an unwanted piece can be given a 
fresh start, if you forget its original 
use and consider its possibilities for 
something really wanted. 

The vogue has become so popular 
that many homemakers have not only 
converted old furniture pieces found 
on the premises, but have also scouted 
second hand stores and junkshops for 
other discards to transform. Interest 
in the activity has created a sizable 
market for paint and brushes, sand- 
paper, hand tools and other items 
needed to work the “transformagic.” 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has pioneered this 
field and has recently published a 
booklet titled “Transformagic.” The 
colorful, profusely illustrated book 
contains a series of ideas created for 
Du Pont by Peter Hunt. It amounts 
to a complete course in painting, deco- 
rating and use of materials. Du Pont 
paint dealers are distributing “Trans- 
formagic” to homemakers. Copies are 
available from the company. 








SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 
*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 


*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


tion, Portland, Oregon. 





*Member of the Western Pine Associa- 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVUN PINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 


EXECUTIVE po 
900 First National Soo Line Building 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





| PG Fae Wiedoeh 


NEW YORK 
1604 Graybar Bidg 
Mohawk 4-9117 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 
Telephone Central 9182 





SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE : 
(PINUS. LAMBERTIANA) 











;SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 Monadnock Bidg. 
Exbrook 7041 








ENTERPRISE 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


NOT DOWN TO A PRICE, 
but built to tried and en 
ciples of design and con- 

on for profitable opera- 
<_ 


ENTERPRISE meets the require- 


details of 


our Fr 


ons and prices. 





ments for accuracy and speed of opera- 
tion with low maintenance cost. Give us 
uirements for our rec- 


ry 
BOARD DIAL} 
D. A. SET 
SPRING 
Cc. 


BALL BEARING 
TIGHTNER 


Y 


IMPROVED GIAND 
FEED 


The ENTERPRISE COMPANY, 328 Main St., Columbiana, Ohio . 
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Plywood Packs Save G. |. Backs 


An improved “packboard” is now 
helping Johnny Doughboy get there 
“fustest with the mostest.” The pack- 
board, designed by Hugh Johnson, 
peacetime architect now a _ technolo- 
gist in the service of the U. S. Quar- 
termaster Corps, weighs but 4 pounds 
as compared to seven for the old style 
equipment. It permits easier carrying 
of irregular and awkwardly shaped 
loads. The stress is equalized over all 
the shoulder and back muscles with- 
out strain or chafe in any one spot. 
The carrier may adjust his load to the 
point of balance that suits him best. 

The packboard is being used by the 
Infantry, Medical Corps, Engineers, 
and Signal Corps for moving infantry 
heavy weapons, ammunition, radios, 


five-gallon cans of water and gaso- 
line, coils of wire, ration boxes, mor- 
tar ammunition, medical supplies, and 
stores beyond the point where wheeled 
vehicles can go. The recommended 
load to be carried with the packboard 
by the average soldier is not to ex- 
ceed 45 pounds, which brings his total 
load up to not over 60 pounds. 

The board itself is plywood molded 
with synthetic resin glue under heat 
and pressure. It is either five- or 
seven-ply, the outer face being beech, 
hickory, birch, or maple, and the inner 
face being the same woods or white 
oak, pecan, elm or white ash. The 
total thickness of the board is .28- 
inch with a minimum specification of 





Q 





SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 





Chicago 7, Illinois 
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FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


1350 Columbia Road 
Boston 27, Massachusetts 


127 South Green Street 


3115S. W. First Avenue 520 First Avenue, South 
Portland 4, Oregon Seattle 4, Washington 
228 First Street 31 W. Trent Avenue 

San Francisco 5, California Spokane 8, Washington 


.25-inch. It is 24 inches high by 15 
wide. Two coats of olive drab paint 
are applied over a coat of toxic sealer 
to preserve the wood. 

The side edges are turned inward 
toward the carrier, forming a recess 





Recently designed plywood jackboard for 
carrying assorted supplies into zone of ac- 
tion. 





Closeup of new plywood jackboard. 


2% inches deep. Across this recess 
canvas is lashed to the edges of the 
board, drum-taut but springy. It is 
this canvass that cushions the car- 
rier’s back, protecting it from galling 
and spreading the strain. 

The pack is carried by a shoulder 
harness of broad cotton webbing 
which can be quickly slung or un- 
slung. The load is lashed to the back- 
board by cotton webbing straps with 
self-tightening, quick-release, throw 
buckles. 

Four oblong mortises in the board 
have the dual purpose of reducing its 
weight and forming a base for lash- 
ings or attachments. Along each side, 
four metal hooks offer further provi- 
sion for lashing. A standard accessory 
is a 30-foot coil of rope which is car- 
ried in the space between the board 
and the canvas. 
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Hard at work on 
war orders now, 
Anaconda is main- 
taining its usual 
reliable quality 
during this wartime 
—so as to be 
ready to deliver 

the same de- 
pendable vai- 
ues as always 

to regular cus- 
tomers when 
peace comes. 





Member 
Western Pine 
Association 


LUMBER DEPARTMENT 


VWI) BONNER. MONTANA. 


"EA CONID S| COPPER MINING 
v 





Our company has been 
serving lumber buyers for 
55 years. While currently 
largely engaged in supply- 
ing lumber for the army, 
navy and other government 
uses, we are endeavoring to 
give regular customers best 
possible service within the 
lumber restrictions — and 
are looking forward to the 
day when we can resume 
our full service to all cus- 
tomers. 


OREGON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE SALES, BAKER, ORE. 
FIR SALES, DEE, ORE. 
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[THICK ano THIN AGAIN ! | 
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You get exasperated sometimes over the 
miscut lumber that comes in, don’t you? 


Well, if that lumber was cut with Corley 
sawmills, 


®@ It wouldn't be inferior 

® You wouldn't get provoked 

® Your planer wouldn't wear so rapidly 

@ ... and you'd earn more profits. 
Yes, Corley - cut 


lumber is the kind CORLEY MILLS 


that puts a smile on CUT 


your face—and 1} | le Sumber! 


money in your 






































pocket. 
wow | ANU OO y6e oem =A Strnmnne: Saned iy 
PADI av YO 
N \ RR eIVRIAG OU! | 
\ h NY NAL OncA | ue 


\\ Manufacturers: Circular Sawmills, Edgers, Trimmers, and Accessory Equipment \ 
\ Branches: . Little Rock, Ark. ¢ Natchez, Miss. * Portland, Ore. * Seattle, Wash. 


SQ GGG vw" 


Riiny Lake hikes Co. 11.) 


SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bldg., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
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VENEER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Hot Press Loaders 
Automatic Hot Press Unloaders 
Hot Press Feed Elevators 

Hot Press Off Bearing Elevators 
Hydraulic Elevating Tables 
Electric Elevating Tables 


Saw Mill Equipment 


Planer Feed Break Down Eleva- 
tors 

Dry Kiln Car Lumber Stackers 

Kiln Car Lumber Unstackers 


Elevating Tables for 


Smooth End Trim Saws 

Sticker Machines - Regrade Chains 
Rip Saw - Band Resaws 

Cut Off Saws and Planers 

Electric Lumber Transfers 


We Specialize in Designing Saw Mill 
and Veneer Equipment 


What Are Your Problems? 


AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
2119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 2, Wash. 




























(HERE'S WHAT 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form...just 
nix with water and 
use. Will not shrink. 


wiLL NOT SHRINK 
| Sticks and stays put. 


PL SLUURILE Pu 
—— 





Your jobber con give immedicte 
delivery on Durham's Rock-Hord 
Woter Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or four 4-Ib. cans to case. 
Also available in 25, 50 and 
100-Ib drums for industrial users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Moines lowa 





< — 


The PLASTIC Repair Material 


in POWDER Form 











Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 
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House Prices Still Climbing 


Additional evidence of the swiftly 
climbing prices at which existing 
houses are changing hands in crowded 
cities was revealed in a recent report 
from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration that non-farm mort- 
gages recorded during the first four 
months of 1944 averaged 8.4 percent 
higher in dollar amount than in the 
same period last year. 

In the January-April period of this 
year, it is estimated that 426,000 
mortgages were recorded at an aver- 
age of $3,166, as compared with 351,- 
000 at an average of $2,921 in Janu- 
ary-April 1943. From 1942 to 1943, 
there was practically no change for 
those months in the average amount. 

The estimates are based on reports 
of mortgages of $20,000 or less from 
600 urban areas containing almost 
two-thirds of the population of the 
country, thus' representing cities 
whose population has declined be- 
cause of war production as well as 
the congested centers of manufactur- 
ing. 

“The report shows there has been 
no leveling off in the dangerous war- 
time rise in home valuations,” said 
John H. Fahey, commissioner of the 
Bank Administration. “In many cities 


of war production, the jump in aver- 
age mortgage recording is much 
higher than the national figure.” 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 


mills during the week ended June 24: 
Comparative Report of 111 Mills: 


June 24, June 26, 

1944 1943 
Produciion 84,932,000 91,117,000 
Shipments .... 77,063,000 86,080,000 
Orders rec'd... 84,958,000 80,935,000 

Report of 111 Identical Mills: 

June 24, June 26, 

1944 1943 
Unfilled orders 402,161,000 432,181,000 
Gross stocks... 667,558,000 669,101,000 


Report of 111 Identical Mills; 
--Total for year to date~ 


1944 1943 
Production ..1,684,901,000 1,637,014,000 
Shipments ...1,891,909,000 1,944,106,000 
oo, ee 1,947,457,000 2,001,927,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 
Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended June 24: 
Number of Mills, 152; Units} 97 





Three-year aver. prod.*...... 27,873,000 
Actual production - 19,709,000 
MONEY ccc ncnncewareveces 19,498,000 
Orders TOCCIVER ... 6 ccssvecces 21,284,000 


Number of Mills, 152 
June 24, 1944 

147,304,000 
15,112 


Unfilled orders 
WROGIG STOOGES cc ccsiesncves 
*Oct. 28, 1940, to Oct. 30, 1943. 
FUnit is 288,000 feet of “3-year aver- 
age” production. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
and gross stock footage on June 24, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1948: 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
SOFTWOODS Rptg 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Southern Pine .... 15% 147,304,000 149,421,000 162,416,000 175,011,000 
Weat Const ....-- 140 893,013,000 890,675,000 353,947,000 406,836,000 
Western Pine 111 402,161,000 432,181,000 €67,558,000 669,101,000 
Calif. Redwood ... 14 161,831,000 98,432,000 67,150,000 96,361,000 
Southern Cypress... 7 4,831,000 12,877,000 21,116,000 41,671,000 
Northern Pine ... 6 9,170,000 12,740,000 33,510,000 39,880,000 
No. Hemlock**.... 10 7,264,000 5,109,000 9,086,000 12,834,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds... 73 42,338,000 54,739,000 94,487,000 132,253,000 
Northern Hdwds.** 10 10,592,000 12,108,000 14,745,000 26,157,000 
FLOORING: 
Gere re 65 20,544,000 33,759,000 4,391,000 20,084,000 
yo ere 11 5,120,000 5,929,000 2,199,000 3,821,000 


**Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 10 mills, respectively; stock by 10 mills. 


7Units. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended June 24, covering mills whose statistics for both 1944 and 
1943 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical 
mills for the corresponding period of 1943: 


Av. No. 








Per- 


Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments’ cent Orders cent 

SOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1944 of 1943 1944 of 1943 1944 of 1943 
Southern Pine 152 19,709,000 93 19,498,000 W7 21,284,000 93 
West Coast! ..... 140 110,830,000 94 97,990,000 81 106,927,000 98 
Western Pine 111 84,932,000 9% 77,063,000 90 84,958,000 105 
Calif. Redwood 14 9,790,000 100 11,380,000 89 10,015,000 75 
Southern Cypress... 7 432,000 47 845,000 55 1,091,000 2 
Northern Pine .... 6 1,595,000 54 985,000 4S 2,250,000 132 
No. Hemlock ..... 10 1,119,000 78 831,000 57 449,000 124 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds... +73 5,707,000 74 5,846,000 65 6,300,000 105 
Northern Hdwds... 10 1,154,000 109 1,553,000 78 1,485,000 80 
FLOORING: 
 _ ARS sarrre 65 3,423,000 113 3,507,000 76 3,463,000 90 
ere ree 11 581,000 90 574,000 68 431,000 63 


11944 production 
108.3 percent year to date. 
+Units. 


all West Coast mills 97.9 percent of 1943 for comparative week; 
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TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 


Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 






































Auailatle Now for prompt shipment 
CREO-DIPT 


CABINET HARDWARE * BUTTS AND HINGES SHINGLE STAINS AND DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 


SCREWS AND BOLTS * CABINET LOCKS 


&€ 
CHEST HINGES AND HANDLES There are many existing homes that 
need restaining today-- 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY BOTH ROOFS and SIDEWALLS 
‘BREE CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., North tonawande, W.. 
















Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 


100% Kiln-Dried ° “v= soprciscuicticn Kine ot 


Modern manufacturing 
\ equipment . . Planing mill. 
Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


_.203 Radio Central Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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LO” “A AE AAA” OE a 


ALL TYPES—ALL GRADES 
Western Pines & West Codst Lumber 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 120 ff. B 


CAR and CARGO -WHOLESALE ONLY 
Producers of Lumber & Piling for 29 Years 


ATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 








YOU DIDN'T ERR, MR. RERR 


“Industry leaders and government 
control officers are asking lumbermen 
to give special attention to the current 
‘shipping lumber’ picture”’—Wrote Mr. 
Robert Y. Kerr (See AL page 22 June 
24, 1944). 


He continued: “Public-spirited pro- 
ducers, wholesalers and commission 
salesmen have been and in fact are now 
in a tough spot. They must furnish the 
lumber needed in the war effort; and 
this they have done. Their post-war 
interests center in the trade of civilian 
customers; but for many months there 
has not been enough lumber to furnish 
these civilian buyers even the amount 
they were lawfully entitled to purchase. 
Unless these buyers understand the sit- 
uation, they may believe that favoritism 
and even worse factors are getting in 
their dirty work. The more public spir- 
ited the distributor, the more he is ex- 
posed to the mistaken idea that he’s 
‘letting his friends down’ ”. 


Well spoken, Mr. Kerr. May it 
here be stated that KIRBY has 





not let anyone down. Certainly 
not G. I. Joe, who needs his food 
and his ammunition and gets both 


of them in boxes made of lumber. 
Certainly not anyone else who has 
a legitimate claim to get lumber 
when it has been physically pos- 
sible for that lumber to be fur- 
nished. The vast amount of lum- 
ber needed for war purposes 
naturally must be of first concern 
to every producer because it bears 
a most 


direct relationship to 


Victory. 


The good will of the post war 
customer is likewise important. 
The fact that lumber from 
KIRBY mills has not moved in 
sufficient quantities into retail 
channels is not more worthy of 
comment than the fact that metal 
products have not either or that 
the boy who used to work in your 
yard is now shoving a bayonet in- 
stead of a board or driving a tank 
instead of your delivery truck. It 
is war. 


The point to remember is this: 
Your mill operator, who is not 
the man who formulated present 
controls, looks forward hopefully 
to the day when all facilities for 
the manufacture of lumber can 
be directed toward the normal 
peace-time outlets. 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


Pine and Hardwoods 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS 
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. . Obituaries 


TEMPLE D. BALDWIN, 77, formerly 
engaged in the lumber business in sev- 
eral sections of Virginia, died June 21, 
in Richmond, after a short illness. Mr. 
Baldwin was connected with the lum- 
ber industry in Guinea Mills and in 
Sunnyside, Va. Survivors include his 
widow and two daughters. 


FRANK BALZER, 85, founder of 
Frank Balzer & Co., Mountain Lake 
Minn., died at his home there on May 
25, after an illness of six weeks. Mr. 
Balzer was also interested in other 
businesses. Survivors include two sons, 
David C. and Frank, who are partners 
in the business. 


STANISLAUS BEAUCHENE, 87, who 
conducted a lumber business in Web- 
ster, Mass., for fifty years before his 
retirement several years ago, died in 
that city on May 24. Two sons, a daugh- 
ter, ten grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren survive. 


AUGUST E. BERTRAM, 73, former 
lumber dealer of Denver, Colo., died re- 
cently at his home there, after a week’s 
illness. He had been engaged in the 
lumber business in Minnesota with his 
brother. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, a son, a brother, Ernest E. 
Bertram, Spencer, Iowa; a sister, and 
three grandchildren. 


GEORGE WILFRED BOAKE, 71, 
president Boake Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, retail lumber business, 
died June 11 at his home there. He 
established the firm of which he was 
head for more than fifty years. 


CHARLES JOSEPH BOYTE, SR., 
62, retired lumberman of Memphis, 
Tenn., died there on June 7. Mr. Boyte 
managed a number of lumber yards in 
Illinois before returning to Memphis 
in 1926. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter, and two sons, 


MRS. W. B. BYRD, 62, wife of W. B. 
Byrd, superintendent of The Reynolds- 
Gammill Lumber Co., El Dorado, Ark., 
died June 19 in a local hospital, after 
a lingering illness. Besides her wid- 
ower, she is survived by a son, I. B. 
Byrd, sales manager of the Flooring, 
Trim, and Lumber Departments of the 
Atlanta Oak Flooring Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
a daughter, three brothers, a _ sister, 
and a granddaughter. 


BENJAMIN POLLARD CARDOZO, 68, 
retired Richmond, Va., lumber dealer, 
died June 20 at a local hospital. At 
the time of his retirement several 
years ago, Mr. Cardozo headed the 
B. Pollard Cardozo wholesale lum- 
ber firm. Previously he had been a 
member of Gibson & Cardozo, timber 
dealers. In 1906 he helped form Car- 
dozo & Hubard, Inc., wholesale dealers. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, 78, identified 
with the lumber business in the mid- 
west all his business life, died June 4 
in a hospital in Harvey, IIll., from in- 
juries resulting from an accidental fall 
on May 31 at the home of his daughter, 
with whom he had been living. For 
many years he was active in civic 
affairs of Morgan Park, a suburban 
section of Chicago. Survivors include 
his daughter, a sister, and three broth- 
ers, one of whom is Eugene Conklin, 
head the Conklin Lumber Co., Pekin, 
Ill. 

MRS. LUCY ELIZA COOK, 92, mother 
of William H. Mead, president of Whit- 
ing-Mead Co., Los Angeles, Calif., died 
in that city June 18. In addition to the 
son, she is survived by a daughter, 
seven grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


JUSTIN CRABTREE, 71, owner and 
manager of Prairie Lumber Co., Oko- 
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lona, Miss., died of a heart ailment on 
June 17. He was recently re-elected a 
member of the city council. Surviving 
are his widow, a son, a granddaugh- 
ter, and a brother. 


HELGE ELLINGSON, 97, pioneer re- 
tired Grays Harbor lumberman, died in 
an Aberdeen, Wash., hospital June 14, 
following a long illness. He and his 
brother operated a lumber business in 
Aberdeen for many years. Survivors 
include three sons and two daughters. 


JAMES W. FITZPATRICK, 26, son 
of Leo A. Fitzpatrick, proprietor of the 
Lumbermen’s Wholesale Supply Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been reported killed 
May 8 in a raid over Hanover, Ger- 
many. James Fitzpatrick was a bomber 
pilot and had previously been reported 
missing in action. He enlisted in Feb- 
ruary, 1941, and received his wings in 
June, 1943, at Marsa Field, Marsa, Tex. 
Memorial mass will be said in Detroit 
on July 6. Pilot Fitzpatrick is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter; 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leo A. 
Fitzpatrick; three sisters, and three 
brothers, 


JOHN E. GABLE, 91, for many years 
part owner and manager of Fay Bros. 
Lumber Co, and later owner and oper- 
ator of the Gable Lumber Co. with his 
son, E. B. Gable, died at his home in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on June 3. Sur- 
vivors include two sons, two sisters, 
two brothers, seven grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


W. N. HAWLEY, 84, who established 
the Hawley Lumber Co. in Herington, 
Kan., in 1888 and retired in 1934, died 
at his home there on June 20. He was 
a former mayor of Herington. 


JAMES E. HENNING, 81, for 26 years 
treasurer of the Kotcher Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., until his retirement 20 
years ago, died June 14 while visiting 
relatives near Ithaca, Mich. His widow, 
two daughters, a son, six grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren survive. 


STEPHEN S. HORTON, lumber re- 
tailer of Yorktown Heights, N. Y., died 
suddenly on May 18 of a heart attack; 
his home was in Mt. Kisco. Mr. Hor- 
ton was active in civic affairs, and is 
survived by his widow and a son. 


MRS. ELIZABETH JANE JONES, 
wife of Thomas A. Jones, president and 
general manager of Doddington Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio, died in a_ hospital 
there on June 18. Mrs. Jones was ac- 
tive in club work. Besides her wid- 
ower, she is survived by two sons, 
three daughters, two brothers, and 
seven grandchildren. 





SUMTER KEITH, lumberman of Lu- 
ling, Tex., died there June 10. He was 
active in church work and known as a 
philanthropist. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL LORD, 87, 
died at the home of Arthur Fox, gen- 
eral manager of W. M. Lord Co., Union, 
N. H., on June 5. In addition to his in- 
terests in the excelsior business, he 
was a lumber operator and was active 
in the wooden box business and was 
president of the First National Bank 
of Rochester at the time of his death. 
Mr. Lord was active in fraternal or- 
ganizations. Five nephews and nieces 
Survive. 


ROBERT DONALD McLEAN, a native 
of Quebec Province who became promi- 
nent in the lumber business in the 
United States, died June 28 in a hos- 
pital in Montreal, after a brief illness. 
Mr. McLean went to the United States 
in 1895, where he was first affiliated 
with the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. He took out his Ameri- 
can citizenship papers in 1903 and 
Shortly afterwards became president of 
his own company, the McLean Mahog- 
any & Cedar Co., Buffalo. Upon retire- 
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ment from active business in 1931, he 
went to Montreal to live but until his 
death retained his affiliations with the 
Wood Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky. The 
late Angus McLean, president of Bat- 
hurst Lumber Co., was a brother of 
Robert D. McLean. Survivors of Robert 
McLean include his widow and a daugh- 
ter. 


JAMES B. PATTON, 58, who had been 
with the Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1904, died June 19 in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., where he became ill the 
previous Wednesday. For several years 
he was head salesman in New York 
City and later was head of the sales 


department in Columbus. Surviving 
are his widow, two sons, and two 
sisters. 





FRED C. PEDERSON, 52, Virginia 
State forester since 1933, died June 27 
at his home in Charlottesville, Va. He 
was stricken with acute leukemia re- 
cently and had been critically ill for 
three weeks. Mr. Pederson had been 
associated with the Virginia forest 


service for 22 years, except for a two- 
year leave to familiarize himself with 
the wholesale and retail lumber busi- 
ness. He served in France during 
World War I with the foresty regiment 
of the Tenth Engineers. He was a 
past president of the Association of 
State Foresters and was active on com- 
mittees of that organization and the 
Society of American Foresters, of 
which he was a senior member. Mr. 
Pederson is survived by his widow, a 
sister, and a son. 


WALTER G. SEABOLD, who was con- 
nected with the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., for the past twelve years, died 
June 26 at a hospital in St. Paul, Minn., 
after an illness of nearly four months. 
Until two years ago, he represented the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in Michigan, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids. He 
was about to resume work in his for- 
mer territory when he was taken ill, 
after having completed an extensive 
market survey for the company. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 





Serving the Nation 


in War...and Peace 
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Many of our valued employees have 
gone to War...and so has Dierks 
Lumber. Millions of feet have been 
used to build crates and boxes for 
equipment and food to back up our 
fighting men. For every man sent 
overseas, it takes 300 feet of lum- 
ber...and 50 feet of lumber per 
month to maintain him there... so 
vast is the quantity of lumber re- 
quired wherever our fighting forces 
go. 

To maintain this tremendous vol- 
ume of lumber for war, even essen- 
tial civilian uses must wait. In the 
Southern Pine market alone, over 
300 million feet of current War 
orders were recently unallocated. 
Every Southern Pine Manufacturer 
must do his part to fill this urgent 
need. 


But even as we work to provide our 
fighting men with the lumber ur- 
gently needed for war, all of{us at 
Dierks are looking forward to—and 





Raymond Elmo Fellows, Seaman 
2/c, mechanic, Naval Air Corps, 
formerly cashier with Dierks Lum- 
ber&CoalCompanyat Dierks, Ark. 


planning for — the glorious day 
when our men at war return to our 
employ ... when we can again pro- 
vide our loyal dealers with Dierks 
quality lumber—the Cream of the 
Southern Pines—in increasing quan- 
tities for the increasing purposes 
of peacetime. 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 


Dierks Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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.. Front Lines of Research 





Propose B. C. Institute 

The establishment of a forest re- 
search institute at University of Brit- 
ish Columbia at Vancouver, B. C., to 
aid in the development of many new 
uses for the products of the forests of 
the province is under consideration. 

Vast quantities of waste material 
now being ignored would be experi- 
mented with, and prosperous post- 
war industries might be established as 
a result, it is said. 

Such products as plastics and other 
by-products of the forests, would be 
experimented with at the new insti- 
tute, which will be more comprehen- 
sive than the present laboratory at 
the university which is limited, in 
space and staff, to work with wood 
strength and such fundamental activi- 
ties. It has been suggested that a 
building to house the institute be 
erected at the university; that it 
might be included in the federal gov- 
ernment’s post-war program and that 
the present laboratory should be ab- 
sorbed in the new organization. 


Announce Combination Panels 
for Prefabricated Buildings 


A new technique of construction 
utilizing factory-fabricated plywood- 
plastic-metal panels which retain the 
outstanding properties of each mate- 
rial, is announced by the United 
States Plywood Corp. Potentially use- 
ful to a wide variety of industrial and 
other applications, according to the 
sponsors, the principal immediate 


prospect for the technique and the 
product appears to be prefabricated 
houses and other prefabricated struc- 
tures. 


The product combines plywood, plas- 
tics (used as the adhesive) and light 
metal of paper thickness. It is known 


s “Armorply.” 
The material is said to serve as 
framework, sheathing and _ exterior 


siding or roofing. Construction re- 
quires less time and labor when one 
fabricated material serves all pur- 
poses. Other advantages claimed by 
the manufacturer are the relatively 
light weight of the material and the 
fact that it can be shipped flat in 
very little space. 

It has had practical application in 
several structures already completed, 
including an army barracks, a two-car 
garage and a house. 


Great Possibilities from 
War Research 


Two years of research for the army 
and navy carried on by the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
is expected to result in a post-war ex- 
pansion of the wood industry, accord- 
ing to predictions made by Lyle 
Watts, chief of the federal forest 
service. 

His recent report on the achieve- 
ments of the laboratory the past two 
years said that 50 forest products re- 
ports had shown expanded uses of 
wood, plywood and paper-base and 


wood-base plastics in airplanes, glid- 
ers and other products. The labora- 
tory has also designed containers for 
hundreds of army ordnance supplies 
and equipment, including mobile shop 
trucks and bazookas, anti-aircraft 
guns, ammunition and armored trail- 
ers. Also trained were 2,900 men and 
women to be packaging inspectors for 
the armed forces. 

The laboratory has further taught 
wood aircraft and ship construction 
inspection and plywood manufacturing 
courses to 700 workers; prepared 
glues, fire-retardant paints, water-re- 
pellent preservatives for the navy; 
re-designed first-aid kits for Arctic 
and tropical service; developed papreg, 
a high-strength paper plastic. 

The laboratory’s research has cov- 
ered pilot-plant experiments with a 
German process of developing ethyl 
alcohol from wood waste and low 
quality timber, gasoline tests using 
charcoal from truck fuel and using 
lignin, former pulpmill waste, as a 
resin substitute in making paper 
plastics. 


Quick Set Glue Process 


Dr. W. Gallay, chief of the colloids 
and plastics laboratory in the chemis- 
try division of the National Research 
Council of Canada, discloses that tests 
of a new hot-setting plastic glue proc- 
ess developed by him had reached 
highest expectations. Plastic glues are 
not new, but Dr. Gallay’s work has 
achieved: 

1. The gluing of wood in from 5 
to 10 minutes, whereas it used to 
require 24 hours in presses and a 
week of conditioning. 


2. Availability of the glue mate- 
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BOSTON 10, MASS. 





SPOT CORD 


REG- U.S. PAT, OFF 


— the most durable material for hanging windows 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
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Rely on Crosby for your 
postwar needs in South- 
ern Pine for quality, serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 


CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


CROSBY, MISSISSIPPI 
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George Drolet, 


Consulting Forester 
Depletion Reports 


TUSCALOOSA, 
ALABAMA 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Management Plans 
Valuation Surveys 








KNIGHT 


Single, Duplex and Quarter DOGS 
Saw Mills, Set Works, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohlo 
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MEDFORD CORPORATION 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Ponderosa Pine . .. . . Douglas Fir 
Sugar Pine . . . . . White Fir 


Members Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 
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iLogged in 1936-’37 


1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 - 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 


Sustained Yield Policy Equals Perpetual Supply 
DEFEND YOUR TRADE with 


MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS 


I he Be] Metals Company Neopit, Wisconsin 
,  emnenne 26, ORF Air -Dried - QUALITY LUMBER - Kiln - Dried 


OMAK-KWALITY 


Window, Door District Sales 
and Cellar Representatives 
FRAMES No. #4 Welwyn, Road 
Neck, L. I. 


Trim, Mouldings, Casing, . H. M. 
Base, Finish Lumber, Furni- Crystal Lake. Ill. 
ture Specialties, Etc. Ly ag = - Johnoen 


City, Mo. 
Member Western Pine Assn. 


-BILES- COLEMAN LUMBER CO., Inc. wase 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FA 

YARD STOCK be ' R CLEARS. 

SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 32 Years 


WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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Manufacturers "y 
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Change Your Saws to Simonds 


BF, 3, or 2', inserted tooth 


expense, and no saw trouble 


Cut more lumber at less 
Saw returned 2nd day as 
SAVE on 2', 


edger sawa, aleo on solid and trimmer saws 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian. Miss. 


a new onc, at about '; the cost of new 








WHITE PINE {{2*.-...- 


Al California White 
so and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard G2 an8. products 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


genuine WHITE PINE .snscs 


Genuine 
Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 102 years, 1842-1944. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 


Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 


DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 


J JAMES W. SEWALL N 


Consulting Forester 

PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block, 

Port Arthur, Ontario 


JAMES W SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 








The MANAGERIAL FILE 


A desk-side efficiency unit 
for the busy executive de- 
manding privacy, security, 
convenience. 2 locks. 2!/2” 
rubber castors. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers on drawer. 
High quality. Order today. 


Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 


1337 E. Mason Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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rial in convenient rolls. It is placed 
between the pieces of wood to be 
joined and electric current applied. A 
conducting agency in the glue ensures 
even distribution of the glue and a 
completed joint as strong as the wood. 


3. No limit to the size of wood 
which may be used. This limitation 
now exists in respect to laminated 
woods like those used in aircraft. 
Heavy timbers, like those used in a 
wooden bridge, can be joined by the 
new process without impairment of 
the strength of the completed struc- 
ture. 


SALVAGE 


Address Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, for further information about these 





items. Please mention item number. 
Available 
279. 
We can supply about 20, +" 


pieces of black walnut 154 x 2% i 

lengths from four to nine pie Sa 
Practically all the pieces clear. 
Also 8,000 pieces of the same stock 
in 1614 inch lengths, and 600 pieces 
26 inches long. The last two items 
have some defects including rot, 
checks and knots. Lawrence, Mass. 


280. 


We have 20,000 to 25,000 feet of 
No. 3 and better (mostly No. 1 and 
better) Douglas fir and Sitka 
spruce in rough thicknesses from 
32 to 34 inches, six inches and 
wider, and eight feet and longer. 
Flint, Mich. 

281. 


We have approximately 4,000 cu- 
bic feet or 17 tons of blocks per 
month principally in kiln dried 
B&Btr. No. Carolina pine and 
Douglas fir, both flat and vertical 
grain. Blocks run one, 114 and two 
inches thick, by three to 12 inches 
wide, by six and eight inches long 
(small quantity 10 inches long). 
Rippings of the same thickness are 
from 4% to 1% inches wide by eight 
to 20 feet long. Also accumulate 
monthly about 72 tons of clean kiln 
dried shavings from above cuttings. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Wanted 
282. 

Need Ponderosa pine four inches 
and wider, and 12 inches and long- 
er, surfaced or rough, %4 surfaced. 
Also strips and widths and any 
thickness for moulding. Car lots 
preferred. Chicago. 


Electronics and Plywood 

Broadscale experimentation in use 
of electronics for manufacturing flat 
and molded plywood and combinations 
of veneers and plastics has been jn. 
augurated at the New Rochelle plant 
of U. S. Plywood Corporation, Vice. 
Pres. James J. Dunne announces. A 
complete RCA radio-frequency instal- 
lation has just been finished at the 
plant. Experiments will be supervised 
by O. S. Tuttle, chief engineer of 
U. S. Plywood, and Charles B. Hem. 
ming, chief chemist, who was associ- 
ated with development of the first 
successful radio-frequency heating 
equipment. 


LUMBER 


283. 

We need any dry hardwood and 
some softwood %*x x10 inch 
multiples, or running lengths if 
more convenient, with two eased 
corners. Could be dressed to size or 
smoothly sawn. It could be % inch 
full by %4 inch scant if desirable. 
Want 100,000 pieces a week or any 





Toy manufacturers have been heavy users 
of American Lumberman Salvage Depart- 
ment columns. Pictured here is a pile of 
short ends of the type used in toy manu- 
facture and the finished articles. 


part thereof. Also need 50,000 
pieces weekly of same stock 3/16 
x 1% x 18 inches and multiples; 
and 125,000 pieces 3/16 x % x 12. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


284. 

We need dry %-inch maple or 
birch 21%, inches wide and eight 
inches long. Stock should be planed 
on two flat sides and free of knots. 
Multiples of the dimensions are 
satisfactory. Brockton, Mass. 
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